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A Private Conversation with God 


ISS since, I go for a lonely walk at night when the stars are 


NH shining, as I dare say you do. I am very fond of walking under 
the stars. The silent company of those shining ministers helps 
me somehow to get rid of the botherations of life. I find their company is 
very soothing, particularly when I am irritated and bothered by just the ordi- 
nary troubles of our pilgrimage. When I get to the top of the hill near my 
house, I stand still and look about me. I look at the millions and millions 
of stars shining above my head, and I try to think what they/are. . . . Then 
I remember what the astronomers have told me about the stats, ‘those dread- 
ful immensities of space and time that stagger the imagifiation, those incon- 
ceivable magnitudes and distances where the earth and All. its affairs se¢m_to 
be of less» account than a mote in the sunbeam; so that it seems‘a kind of 
mockery that a being so insignificant as I am should be permitted to éxist_ at 
all. This is how I begin my conversation with the stars; I begin it by being ; 
awfully frightened of them. . . . And then, as I look at them, it suddenly f 
comes home to me that all that I see around me and above me and wonder 
at, universe upon universe, is just God’s way of talking to me—to me—His 
message sent straight to my name and address as I stand there on the hilltop, 
just as it would be sent to any other man who stood in that place and listened 
for it. Then I pluck up my courage, and I answer back to God. I answer 
in those magnificent lines that were written by Emily Bronte: 
“Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 


Every existence would exist in Thee.” 
A little private conversation between God and me, a sort of tete-a-tete on the 
hilltop. Then I begin to see that mighty truth that Bunyan in his queer way 
was feeling after. . . . I think that John Bunyan and J are not so far apart. 
Though I am a Unitarian and he was not one, we are not so far apart as some 
people would make out. The Bible was John’s universe. The universe is my 


Bible. That is the only difference, and it does not amount to very much. 
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L. P. Jacks. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE MINIS- 
TERS’ MEETING 


Both forenoon and afternoon sessions 
of the meeting of Universalist Ministers of 
Massachusetts were held at the Church of 
the Redemption, Monday, Feb. 4. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary, was 
the speaker for the morning session and 
Rev. W. L. Stidger, D. D., pastor of the 
Copley Methodist Episcopal Church, Bos- 
ton, was the speaker for the afternoon 
session. About seventy-five ministers 
and guests were in attendance. A de- 
licious luncheon was served in the banquet 
hall of the church at 12.15 in place of the 
regular buffet luncheon usually served in 
the church parlor. 

Dr. Etz dealt with a report which he 
made recently to the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
copies of which went ,out to the State 
Superintendents and which have been 
made the basis of interesting discussions 
in several of the State Ministers’ Meetings. 
Dr. Etz referred to the remark of a Chicago 
layman that he had shown great courage 
in being so frank in talking about unfavor- 
able as well as favorable factors in our 
denominational life. He said it was quite 
true that we had lost 50 per cent of our 
churches in the last thirty-five years, but 
that in dealing with such statistics two or 
three things had to be borne in mind or the 
statistics would be exceedingly misleading. 
He said: 

‘“Many of the churches reported in 1890 
were nothing but preaching points which 
since have disappeared. Some were what 
we might call ‘spite churches,’ little 
divisions from other churches which also 
have disappeared. The fact remains, 
however, that we have been losing church- 
es, even if the figures are not as bad as they 
seem to be, and this fact ought to be a 
challenge to us to find fields for new 
churches. We are bound to lose more 
churches. It is a serious situation. The 
other side of that situation is that there 
are many places in the United States 
where it is possible for us to do construc- 
tive missionary work if we only have the 
men and the means. Another factor on the 
credit side of the ledger is that the churches 
we now have are doing more than they 
ever have done before in their history. 
That, however, ought to inspire us to see 
how much more we can do than we are 
doing. 

“‘A sense of mission, in other words a 
revival, is not only possible for us but it is 
the great need of the hour. From the trips 
that I have taken over the country I 
am convinced that there is less discourage- 
ment in our ranks than there was. Men 
are not saying, ‘What is the use?’ They 
are asking, ‘What can we do?’”’ 

Dr. Etz then discussed some of the 
specific recommendations of his report: 
centralization of the work for the young 
people, the urgent necessity of greatly in- 
creasing the ministerial pension fund, and 
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the problem of Christian unity. It was a 
thoroughly live, courageous, stimulating 
address, and it was warmly cheered by 
the ministers present. 

Dr. Stidger, speaking on “Flames of 
Faith,’’ held the close attention of the 
men for an hour with a discussion of lit- 
erature and sermons on great books. In 
answer to questions he told of his own 
method of study, saying that he read on 
an average a new book a day. In re- 
sponse to questions he also discussed the 
structure of a book sermon. 

Dr. Etz then took charge of the forum, 
which lasted until 4 p. m. Among those 
taking part were Dr. Lee, Dr. Conklin, 
Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Brush, Mr. Cole, Dr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Lobdell, Mr. Cardall, 
Mr. Cate, Mr. Paige, Mr. Vossema, Mr. 
Raspe, Mr. Smith, Mr. Spear, Miss Free- 
man and Miss Slaughter. “Universalist 
Statistics,’ ‘The Present Day Message 
of Our Church,” ‘‘The Reorganization of 
Our Work for Religious Education,’’ 
“Pastoral Calling,’? ‘“The Shaping of 
Church Activities for a New Age,” and 
“Church Union,’’ were among the topics 


discussed. 
= = 


BIRTHDAY OF DR. H. S. WHITMAN 


A happy circle of Universalist ministers | 
gathered at Columbia Hotel in Portland, © 
Maine, on the afternoon of Feb. 5, to | 


celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the birthday of Rev. Harrison S. Whitman, 
Litt. D. Seated at the table were Messrs. 
Vallentyne, Veazie, Willis, "Townsend, 
Gibbs, Walsh, Manning, Walker, 
Whitman. 


ministry. He passed in review, as in a 


kaleidoscope, those eighty-five years—his » 


struggle for an education under adverse 
circumstances, the oppressive theological 
atmosphere of his boyhood days, the light 
and the joy that came from the message 
of such men as Father Zenas Thompson, 
Dr. Haines and Dr. Gunnison, the Civil 
War, his five years in preaching at Thomas- 
ton, Me., and Dean Academy, after gradu- 
ating from Bowdoin College, his three years 
at Tufts Divinity school, his graduation 
from this institution in 1877 with Eaton, 
Woodbridge, Bisbee, Vail, Barnes, as 
classmates. 

His first pastorate was at Mechanic 
Falls, Me., where he found his life com- 
panion. After five happy years in this 
place, he was called successively to Dex- 
ter, Me., and Augusta, Me. 
asked to act as Financial Agent of the 
Maine Universalist Convention, to raise a 
missionary fund of $10,000. At the com- 
pletion of this task, while in Florida, “he 
received a call from Dr. Blanchard to be- 


come president of Westbrook Seminary and) | 


immediately after from Dr. Rugg to go to: 
Japan. 
where he remained seven years. His ac- 
tive work ended with pastorates at Bruns- 
(Continued on page 222) 


and | 
After the repast, Dr. Whitman — 
gave a sketch of his early life and his i| 


He was then | 


He chose Westbrook Seminary,, | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. ; 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


OUR TRUE BUSINESS 
E have received a number of letters approving 
W and disapproving the leading editorials in 
the Christian Leader of January 26 and Feb- 
tuary 2, dealing with the sermon of Dr. Deitrich and 
with the action of Universalists and Unitarians at 
Lowell. Some of the letters are marked confidential, 
but we shall publish as many of the others as possible. 

Important as matters of organization may be, 
they are not the great issues before us. They derive 
their importance only from much more fundamental 
matters. Shall we live friendly, co-operative, useful 
lives? Shall we keep faith in ourselves, in others and 
in the universe? Shall we make the nation and all 
lesser groups in which we organize ourselves unselfish 
and willing to serve the entire race? Shall we fear- 
lessly work for justice and give ourselves to deeds of 
mercy? These are the questions that confront us 
daily. Along these lines we are making the decisions 
full of destiny for ourselves and for others. What 
the name of the church headquarters that we func- 

‘tion under shall be has importance only because it 
may help us or hinder us at our true work, but our 
true work is in other fields. 

All church work is important exactly in the degree 
that it keeps steadily in view the enlargement of the 
lives of individuals and the betterment of the social 
order. There can be no pessimism in church work 
when the motive is pure and unmixed. Here are men 
and women to serve. Here are we with the chance to 
serve bravely and unselfishly. Here are the bits of 
machinery through which we serve, called churches. 
We are convinced that our discouragement comes 
much more from the machinery than from the men 
and women with whom we have to deal. Let us be 
brave enough to serve people and allow results to take 
care of themselves. This corroding care about to- 
morrow either for the churches or for ourselves is what 
holds us back. Who are we anyway, that it matters 
much what happens to us? But here are the people 
we are set to serve, and it does matter if the boy has 
his chance for college, and the girl to develop her artis- 
tic gifts, and the old folks for a simple hearthstone in 
their old age. It matters whether our mills are de- 
stroying manhood and our nations getting ready for 
war. The thing that spoils our work is our worry 
about ourselves, about our churches, about our stand- 
ing. 


We probably shall do our fair share of worrying 
about the surface things of life, but we shall know 
while doing it that we are to just that extent un- 
Christian. 

Let us reshape our churches and reorganize our 
denominations and find new strength and enthusiasm 
in new combinations, but let us remember that 
ignorance and doubt and sin and sorrow and greed 
and poverty and tyranny and brutality are here now, 
and let us keep at our work. 

There is not anything on earth better, more 
satisfying, more rewarding, than the work of the 
ministry if we are ministers of religion and not merely 
ministers of a sect. 

We shall be here and our people will be here 
and our principles and ideals will be just as bright and 
shining, whether we succeed in building a United 
Christian Church or not, or whatever form it takes if 
it does come. 

And as for the churches that want to die, let them 
die. And as for the people that want to quit, let 
them quit. We that believe in our work should be 
about our Father’s business. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND FEBRUARY 24 


N our issue of January 26 we published a letter 
from Frank D. Boynton, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 

Education Association, the most influential or- 
ganization in American education. Dr. Boynton asks 
clergymen of all denominations on Feb. 24, the Sun- 
day before the annual meeting of the Superintendents 
in Cleveland, to discuss how the public schools can 
better serve democracy. We have received other 
communications which we have not been able to pub- 
lish backing up this request. Ministers are tired of 
special Sundays, but they welcome special subjects 
of importance. Here is one. 

Teaching as well as the ministry has its orthodoxies 
and heterodoxies, and the progressive men have no 
easier time in the school than in the church. Our 
schools have made great strides, but they are far 
from perfect. Our ministers can help them. F. H. 
Selden of Lundys Lane, Penn., writes us a strong 
letter backing up Dr. Boynton’s request, but assert- 
ing that little progress has been made in getting rid 
“of our lockstep system of promotions, examinations 
and markings.”” He believes that if people under- 
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stood the situation a strong public sentiment could 
be developed to back up the reform element in edu- 
cation. 

Whatever the facts as to this one reform, we are 
sure that school men need the help of an enlightened 
public sentiment on making important changes. 

It is easier to interest the rank and file of folks 
in matters affecting their children than in anything 
else. 

Not along the lines of the school doing the work 
of the church or the church meddling in that of the 
school shall we make progress. But churches can 
help schools by finding out their problems and help- 
ing solve them. 


* * 


EITHER ORTHODOXY OR ATHEISM 


N the last few weeks we have heard the proposition 
seriously advanced, not in Tennessee but in 
Massachusetts, that there is no middle ground 

between literal acceptance of the Bible as “‘the iner- 
rant word of God” and “rank atheism.”’ It must be 
one thing or another. God did create the world in 
seven days. God did send His Perfect Son into the 
world to die for it and reconcile God and man. Sal- 
vation can come only through faith in the Divine 
Son as co-existent with the Father from all eternity 
or else there is no God. “It isso.” “It is so.” Let 
every religious service start with the emphatic dec- 
laration. Let every prayer call on Christ the Divine 
Redeemer of the world. Beat this truth into people 
or they will go to hell. 

One does not like to question the sincerity of the 
people who are making these loud protestations. 
They probably have whipped themselves up into the 
frame of mind where they think they are in the right. 
Nevertheless they give themselves away. The sound 
and fury are evidences of uncertainty and lurking fear. 
The intolerant and declamatory are not the people 
whose faith is founded on a rock. How do we know? 
By the simple proposition that they would not be 
intolerant and declamatory if they were sure. By 
the further proposition that they would be the sad- 
dest people on earth if they really believed the stuff 
they teach. We do not need to go beyond our own 
lives for evidence. What strips poise from us? Do 
we not find always that it is not attack on the things 
we are absolutely sure about but rather attack where 
we feel that the ground may slip from under our 
feet? 

There is not anything much more self evident 
than that we are not limited to a choice between 
orthodoxy and atheism. The proof of the pudding is 
the eating. There can’t be any middle ground, we 
are told, but we know that there is, because we occupy 
it. More than that, there are innumerable middle 
grounds, as there are innumerable orthodoxies and 
innumerable atheisms. The race is numerous and 
thinkers are many, and there are about as many kinds 
of theology and anti-theology, belief and unbelief, 
as there are people. 

Let us restate in mere outline one possible posi- 
tion between orthodoxy and atheism. And as cour- 
teously as possible we must interject that people hold- 
ing this view believe more, not less, than the rigidly 
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orthodox. They have not “thrown over a lot of! 
things.’”’ They have taken on a lot of things. 

That revelation is a tremendously big thing, go- 
ing on from all eternity, and that the Bible is an im- 
portant part of it, and that an even finer, better Bible’ 
is on the way. 

That God does not have to be compressed within) 
the narrow limits of a Trinity, but that the biggest), 
best symbol we can think of is not sufficient to de 
scribe the Infinite and Eternal One. Unity, for 
example, is a fine word, but it is a very little word 
when it comes to describing God. Christ and Father) 
are great words and throw much light on God, but; 
not even these words tell the whole story. God is 
more than unity and trinity and all the other ideas) 
the brain has struck off. 

That the best way to know God is to commun| , 
with Him, to know Him through personal experience, 
to feel Him a constant, steadying, illuminating’ 


That beliefs aid faith, but that faith existed long 
before beliefs were formulated. Human beings simply: 
trust reality and go on living such lives as the best ir) 
them inspires and eventually they begin to think it out 

That religion is natural, the expression of i 
varied, the way we put it into words as many almost 
as we are. 

That the Supreme Creare Life and Love surg:) 
ing up in plant and tree and us never arbitrarily tolc| 
us that we must take the Athanasian Creed or noth-) 
ing. Rather, in unnumbered ways, He goes on re 
vealing Himself to us—in Gautama and in Jesus, in 
Athanasian Creed and in Freeman Clarke creed—| 
leaving us free to work out things for ourselves and tc 
become strong and noble in doing it. if 

There is only one essential to the religious life— 
loyalty to the highest we ourselves see and stead» 
fast, unwavering trust in the Divine Reality in whick, 
we live and move and of which we are a part, but) 
which all of us together can not bound. | 

The two words love and trust come nearer t¢ 
expressing the heart of religion than ‘any others thai) 
we know. { 

) ee 


MORE ABOUT ATHEISTS : 


E agree that the word atheist has been used sc 
much as a club with which to belabor those, 
with whom we disagree that it has lost some’ 

of its usefulness. Nevertheless until the philosophers’ 
who are great word coiners, can give us a better one, 
we shall use it, carefully explaining that we are using: 
it in its original signification rather than the way ir 
which we use “Red” and “Bolshevik” and ‘“Tory.”* 
To be sure, a humanist does not have to be ar 
atheist. In the correct sense of humanist Jesus Chris’ 
was the greatest humanist who ever lived. A Uni) 
tarian clergyman who calls himself a humanist may be 
an‘atheist. So may a Universalist. So for all prac’. 
tical purposes may be a Presbyterian. One mighi 
have thought from some meetings of our own minis: 
ters that we have attended ut times, that half of us 
are atheists—so little trust did we seem to have in ¢| 
Divine Power back of us. At the Massachusetts’ 
State Ministers’ Meeting recently we occasionally hiv 
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(he note that everything was going straight to “‘the 
(ieranition bow-wows.” Well, it will go there, for a 
vhile anyway, if we let it. God has given us the 
yower to decide just how much or how little hell we 
will raise. Things won’t go wrong forever, because 
here is a Divine Reality back there in the shadow 
vatching over His own creation. 

What are pessimism and despair but atheism? 
inevitably when a real God goes out a despairing note 
somes in. There is more than a difference in degree, 
there is a difference in kind between a faith in a strug- 
xling, accidental God and a Transcendent as well as 
Immanent God. 

Trust is what we all need. Faith is another word 
for it. If a man trusts the “Reality” back of and in 
all of our lives, and himself lives the life of love, he 
may call himself anything he chooses—he will be a 
religious man. He will be in essence a Christian. 

And a man may call himself an old-fashioned 
Universalist or an old-fashioned Presbyterian until the 
last trump sounds for him, he will be nothing but an 
atheist and his influence that of an atheist if he lives 
the life of selfishness and pessimism. 


F * a 


WHAT IS GOING UP IN WASHINGTON 


HE campaign for the National Church goes 
steadily on. Every day or two an additional 
pledge comes into Headquarters. Every day 

also more stones are taken. It would be a great satis- 
faction if we could finish the pledging before summer. 
It begins to look as if we might. Whatever doubts or 
fears or disagreements there may have been, they 
are ended now. The church is going up. Our de- 
nominational prestige is going up. Our capacity to 
serve in Washington is going up. The total of sub- 
scriptions is going up. A big push together now and 
the thing is done. 


* * 


WAS WASHINGTON A CHRISTIAN? 


HE subjects of many sermons on current topics 
seem to us undignified, and what is said seems 
often futile, but we do not feel that way about 

sermons which are based on Washington’s Birthday. 
They may be futile sermons, but it is a great sub- 
ject. 

Some months ago Arthur W. Nagler in the 
Christian Century wrote an illuminating article plainly 
showing how little Washington was interested in the 
orthodoxy of his day and how far ahead of his time 
he seemed to be in his understanding of the social 
Implications of the gospel. He punctures the idea that 
Washington stood for a selfish isolationist national- 
ism. Then he adds: 


“Was Washington a Christian? To certain expres- 
sions of Christianity be was not attracted. The in- 
stitutional type ‘as stressed by the Catholic Church 
and even by his own church can not claim him as an ex- 
ponent. The doctrinal expression, in the eighteenth 
century militantly voiced by Calvinism, seemed foreign 
to his outlook upon life. The mystical way of life as 
seen in the Deists and Quakers found him equally un- 
responsive. For the ethical, humanitarian passion im- 
plicit in Christianity he was willing to give his life. All 
of which means that he did not do full justice to every 
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phase of our common Christianity. But if a man of his 
moral integrity and essential purity of purpose, conse- 
cration to the cause and loyalty to the mind of Christ, 
devotion to the common weal and passion for humanity, 
profound faith in God and in His moral government of 
the world, is denied the name of Christian, God pity 
the majority of church members!’’ 
* * 


A RIDICULOUS SITUATION. 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


DISTINGUISHED jurist has pointed out that 
we not only suffer from new laws in conflict 
with powerful vested interests or in advance 

of public opinion, but from old ones no longer just or 
adequate under changed conditions. The other day 
one of the largest committee rooms in the Massachu- 
setts State House was packed with librarians, college 
professors, clergymen, and other public-spirited citi- 
zens concerned with one of these outgrown statutes. 

Forty or fifty years ago a law was passed making 
it a criminal offense to sell a book containing anything 
obscene, impure, or calculated to corrupt the morals 
of youth. No reasonable person then or now would 
quarrel with the purpose of such a law. 

Recently, however, a few of those ultra-purists’ 
to whom almost everything is impure, discovered 
hitherto unrealized possibilities in this old law. They 
found that they had only to examine a book with an 
intellectual microscope and if they could find a single 
sentence or phrase that, taken by itself wholly apart 
from its context and the general tenor or purpose of 
the book, might “tend to corrupt,” etc., it>was a 
sufficient basis on which to lodge a complaint with the 
local police. The police in turn did not even have to 
read the book. Following the line of least resistance, 
they notified the bookseller or booksellers that a com- 
plaint had been made and that prosecution would 
follow a sale of this particular book. The bookseller 
promptly decided that whatever the quality of the 
book he could not afford to face a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and therefore removed the book from his shelves. 

Thus it happened that books that had been given 
high praise in the religious press and made a part of 
the prescribed reading in colleges and universities 
were unsalable in Boston except at the risk of possible 
imprisonment. 

Two defenses of the existing law were made, one 
that it had been the law for a long time and therefore 
ought to remain so, the other that even though it 
might work injustice and hardship to large numbers of 
honest and reputable people it made it easier to secure 
conviction in cases of actual and intentional wrong- 
doing. 

Something more, and more important than the 
interests of publishers and booksellers, is involved infa 
situation like this. A law that makes it possible for a 
paranoiac or a fanatic to bring law itself into disrepute 
is a much graver menace to society than the occasiona| 
violations of a good law. In such a situation it is not 
the proponents of the new but the defenders of the 
old who are a social menace; not the publishers and 
booksellers and Jibrarians, but the members of the 
legislature, who are before the bar of an enlightened 
public opinion and an aroused social conscience. 

Harold Marshall. 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners’ 


L. P. Jacks 


E have recently been celebrating the ter- 
centenary of the b rth of John Bunyan, 
who was born on November 28, 1628; and 

I understand that the minister of this 

church has already made the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 

and Bunyan’s “Holy War’ the subjects of discourse. 

But there is another book of Bunyan’s, which has 

far fewer readers than the “Pilgrim’s Progress’’ or 

the “Holy War.” The title of it is, “Grace Abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sinners, written by John Bunyan 
for the Support of the Weak and Tempted Chil- 
dren of God.” During the last week or two I have 
read many speeches and articles about Bunyan by 
distinguished writers or orators, but I notice that, 
while they have a great deal to say about the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” they have had little or nothing to 

say about this other very interesting book. I read a 

speech, for example, by the Archbishop of York. 

It was a very good speech, but it was all about the 

“Pilgrim’s Progress; and I read another very good 

speech by Mr. Baldwin. I wondered if either the 

Archbishop or the Prime Minister had ever read 

“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” and if so 

what they thought of it. I should like very much to 

know what the Archbishop of York thinks of those 
other books. 

“Grace Abounding” happens to be one of my 
favorite books. I think I am not exaggerating when 
I say that I have read it twenty times. I should 
hesitate to call it equally great with the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” yet it is certainly a great book, though its 
greatness is of a very different kind. In this book I 
recognize many things that are very familiar to me; 
I mean important things that happened to me dur- 
ing my lifetime. It recalls events and experiences 
through which I myself have passed. These things 
appear, of course, in strange, old-fashioned clothing, 
queer garments which I could not wear myself and 
which would make me look ridiculous if I was to put 
them on. But when I look at the face of these things 
and not at the clothes that they wear, when I look, 
so to speak, into the eyes of them, they seem strangely 
familiar to me, and I recognize in them things that 
have happened to me, experiences through which I 
have passed. That is one of the marks of a really 
great book, when the writer of it makes you feel that 
he is saying something for you which you have never 
been able to say for yourself, though perhaps you 
wanted to get it said, and perhaps tried to say it 
but failed. That is what the great writers always do; 
they speak not only for themselves but for other 
people, too. 

This book, “Grace Abounding,” gives me just 
that feeling. I am constantly saying to myself as I 
read it, “Yes, I have often tried to say that, but I 
have never been able quite to get at it; and here is 
Bunyan saying it for me.”” Yet I must confess that 
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the book is not one which Unitarians generally can 
be expected to swallow quite whole. There is noth- 
ing in it about the Trinity that would offend them; 
but it contains a great deal about the doctrine of 
salvation by grace which many Unitarians seem to 
object to. I recently persuaded a theological Uni- 
tarian friend of mine to read this book, and when I 
asked him afterwards what he thought of it his reply 
was, “I can not stand that stuff.”” I have to confess 
that there is a sense in which I can not stand it my- 
self. There are passages in “Grace Abounding” that 
seem to me so pathetic and so tragic, and yet so 
real and so human, that I am fairly overwhelmed 
with emotion when I read them, and can not read 
any more; I can not stand up to them. I can not 
stand it in that sense. The book is unquestion- 
ably very strong stuff, straight out of the heart of a 
very real, strong man; and, as we all know, there is a 
limit to the amount of strong stuff that anybody can 
stand. I think it does one good to be bowled over in 
that way from time to time by strong stuff, provided 
the strong stuff is of the right sort. Let me try to 
tell you how it happens, how I get this feeling I have: 
just tried to describe. 
I told you a moment ago that Bunyan wrote 
“Grace Abounding” for the support of the weak and 
tempted children of God. From time to time Bun- 
yan says something in his book which brings it home 
to me with overwhelming force that I am just one of 
those weak and tempted children of God myself. 
That is where he gets me and bowls me right over. 
Then I forget that I am a Unitarian, I forget that I 
am an old pupil of James Martineau, I forget that I 
am the principal of a theological college and professor 
of the Philosophy of Religion and the editor of the ‘ 
Hibbert Journal, and all that. I forget that, and I 
realize as I read this book that I am just one of the 
weak and tempted children of God, just that, and no- 
more. All the Unitarian superiority is knocked 
right out of me, and, as I say, I get bowled clean over. 
But I am sure it does me good. i 
Another thing that Unitarians will find difficult — 
to sympathize with is Bunyan’s view of the Bible. © 
Of course we expect that Bunyan, living at the time 
he did, would regard every word of the Bible as hav-— 
ing been infallibly dictated by the Spirit of God. 
But that was by no means all; it was not the essential - 
thing in Bunyan’s view of the Bible. The essential 
thing in it was this. When God wrote the Bible He 
was not thinking of men in the mass, He was not ad-_ 
dressing Himself to the general public as a human 
writer does; He was thinking of men one by one. 
That was Bunyan’s notion. God, when His finger or- 
His Spirit wrote the Bible, knew the names and ad-— 
dresses of every human being whom He had created, 
and every word, every text, every verse, was intended 
to go straight to one of those addresses. God knew, 
for example, that John Bunyan, the poor tinker of 
Bedford, would be one of the readers of His Bible, 
and it was as though God had written the whole 
Bible with the poor tinker of Bedford and nobody else 
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_ His mind’s eye. From the first page of Genesis 
) the last page of Revelation, it was all meant for 
ohn Bunyan to read. Yet everybody else could say 
1e same, every other reader could take it in the same 
ay. Whoever you are, tinker or tailor or anything 
se, what ery ur name and wherever you live, in 
edford or London, and whenever you live, in the 
venteenth century or the twentieth century, you 
»en your Bible and put your finger on the first text 
lat comes, and you can say, ““That text was written 
r me; God had me in His mind’s eyes when He wrote 
at, and He meant that to help in saving my soul.” 
[agnificent audacity, perhaps you will think, start- 
ag audacity. Let us pause and think about it for 
moment. 

If you ask me whether I agree with Bunyan’s 
ew of the Bible, my answer is, of course, I do not, 
id yet I believe that John in that queer notion of 
s about the Bible being all personally addressed to 
e shows that he had the root of the matter in him; 
> had laid hold of a bigger truth than he was aware 
, aS a great genius always does. All ‘great minds 
y hold of greater truths than they are aware of. 

I will tell you, if I can, how it comes home to me 
at John Bunyan, in this queer notion of his about 
ie Bible, got hold of a great truth. Sometimes I go 
r a lonely walk at night when the stars are shining, 
; I dare say you do. I am very fond of walking 
ider the stars. The silent company of those shining 
inisters helps me somehow to get rid of the bothera- 
ons of life. I find their company is very soothing, 
articularly when I am irritated and bothered by 
st the ordinary troubles of our pilgrimage. 
get to the top of the hill near my house, I stand still 
ad look about me. I look at the millions and mil- 
ms of stars shining above my head, and I try to 
ink what they are, and the verse of my childhood 
mes back: 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are!”’ 


nly my wonder now as to what they are is ten 
\ousand times greater than it was when I was a 
uild. Then I remember what the astronomers 
ave told me about the stars, those dreadful im- 
ensities of space and time that stagger the imagina- 
on, those inconceivable magnitudes and distances 
here the earth and all its affairs seem to be of less 
scount than a mote in the sunbeam; so that it seems 
kind of mockery that a being so insignificant as 1 
n should be permitted to exist at all. This is how | 
gin my conversation with the stars; I begin it by 
sing awfully frightened of them. You know some- 
ody once went out for a walk with Carlyle under 
.e stars on a brilliantly star-lit night, and this friend, 
ointing to the stars, said, “Mr. Carlyle, don’t you 
ink they are beautiful?’ ‘Man!’ said Carlyle, 
they are just dreadful!” Well, I often feel like that. 
nd then, as I look at them, it suddenly comes home 
» me that all that I see around me and above me 
ond wonder at, universe upon universe, is just God’s 
ay of talking to me—to me; His message sent 
raight to my name and address as I stand there on 
1e hilltop, just as it would be sent to any other man 
ho stood in that place and listened for it. Then I 
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pluck up my courage, and I answer back to God. I 
answer in those magnificent lines that were written 
by Emily Bronte: 


“Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee.’ 


A little private conversation between God and me, a 
sort of tete-a-tete on the hilltop. Then I begin to see 
that mighty truth that Bunyan in his queer way was 
feeling after. I know what he meant when he thought 
of the Bible as if every word in it was addressed to 
him for the time being and nobody else. John, with 
his open Bible in his hands, convinced that every word 
of it was a personal message to himself, a private 
letter from God direct, in God’s own writing—to 
John Bunyan, Tinker, Bedford, and marked Urgent 
and Confidential for John, and for me, under the 
stars, on the hilltop—another weak and tempted child 
of God suddenly made aware that God is talking to 
me in the physical language of the silent heavens, as 
though God and I were the only two beings in the 
whole universe. 

I think that John Bunyan and I are not so far 
apart. Though I am a Unitarian and he was not ° 
one, we are not so far apart as some people would 
make out. The Bible was John’s universe. The 
universe is my Bible. That is the only difference, and 
it does not amount to very much. 

When I come down from my hilltop and take up 
“Grace Abounding’’.I see what John was driving at. 
Hewas driving at the mighty truth which is getting for- 
gotten in these days, and forgotten, I am sorry to say, 
by Unitarians as well as by other people—the mighty 
truth that religion to begin with is always a private 
and confidential affair between the soul and God; that 
God’s revelations are not addressed to men in the 
mass and thrown out to the general public for any- 
body to take or choose; God’s revelations are always 
sent straight to the single soul, to you, to me, and 
are not to be counted revelations until they come in 
that way, all this talk about progressive revelations 
and the rest of it being mere babble until that is 
understood. Yes, I am rather sorry for my Unitarian 
friend who said, ‘I can not stand that stuff,” though, 
as I told you just now, there is a sense in which I can 
not stand it myself, it is so strong. 

There was another thing about Bunyan, some- 
thing abnormal, as there is about most men of genius. 
They are all rather queer,-and it comes out very 
strongly in “Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners.” There was an unconquerable manhood in 
John, there was a hero-soul in him, but at the same 
time there was a fear of sin; and for my part I like 
him all the better for his fear of sin. I suppose that 
nowadays people would call him a psychic; not the 
man that sees ghosts, but the far more interesting 
kind of psychic that hears voices. You may remember 
that St. Paul had the same peculiarity. St. Paul heard 
voices. He tells us in many passages what other 
people said to him. There was a queer streak in 
St. Paul, too. As John Bunyan tramped along the 
roads—he was a traveling tinker, you know; we would 
call him a tramp, I suppose, to-day—as he tramped 
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along the roads of Bedfordshire with his tinker’s bag 
slung on his back, he would often hear these voices, 
calling him from the hedgerows, calling him from the 
tree-tops, calling him from the wind, borne along in 
the wind. He would suddenly turn round as he was 
spoken to, and there was nobody there. Sometimes 
his soul was in great trouble. He was very much 
troubled about his soul at one stage. He would hear 
a comforting text of Scripture spoken quite loudly just 
in front of him or just behind him, as the case might 
be: “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’”” John would hear 
that singing in his ears. Sometimes the words would 
be of the opposite kind, telling him that he was under 
the wrath of God, or that his sins would never be for- 
given. The voices nearly always spoke in texts of 
Scripture—an interesting thing. But at other times 
these voices would take the form of sly, soft, horrible 
whispers, doubts, blasphemings, temptations, ob- 
scenities, and God knows what—whisperings in his 
ear. He describes the experience very vividly in the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ He describes how, when Pil- 
erim is going through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, he hears these sly whispers in his ear. The 
explanation of course is that not only the struggle 
between good and evil was going on in the nature of 
the man, the struggle that we talk about in fine words 
but which he felt and experienced in the depth of his 
soul—but he tells us that the struggle was sometimes 
so fierce that his breast-bone was almost split asunder 
by the agony of it. It was one of these voices that 
brought a great crisis in Bunyan’s life. Let me tell 
you the story. 

One day Bunyan lay in his bed in the early morn- 
ing thinking about Jesus Christ, and the question 
that kept running through his mind was this: What 
can I do with Christ, what can I make of Christ? 
Suddenly an answer to that question came close in 
his ear, quite audibly and distinctly. “‘What can you 
dowith Christ, John?” said the voice. “Why, sell him 
of course; turn him into money.” “No,” answered 
Bunyan, for he was in the habit of answering these 
voices. ‘‘No, not for thousands, not for thousands of 
thousands, will I sell Christ.” “Yes, you will,” an- 
swered the voice; “‘you will sell him, sell him, sell him, 
sell him, John’—louder and louder every time, and 
quick as a man could speak. Bunyan jumped out of 
his bed and rushed out of the room, but wherever he 
went the voice followed him, sometimes soft, some- 
times loud—“‘‘Sell him, sell him, sell him, sell him,” 
and John answering all the time, “No, not for thou- 
sands, not for thousands of thousands.” Does that 
mean anything to you? Is there any person in this 
congregation who has heard an audible voice bidding 
him sell Jesus Christ? I greatly doubt it. I have 
never heard such a voice myself. But I imagine that 
most of us have been tempted at one time or another 
to sell something else, which, if we did sell it, would 
put us into the same company with Judas Iscariot. 
Is there no one here who has ever been tempted to 
sell himself or herself for high wages, for a big salary? 
Has no one here ever heard a voice bid him sell him- 
self, turn himself into money? I have heard that 
voice many times. I hear it still sometimes, old man 
as Iam, and I am far from boasting that I have always 
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resisted it successfully. It speaks another language, 
but it is the same voice which sounds in your ear quick — 
as a man can speak—“‘‘Sell it, sell it, sell it, sell your-— 
self!’ Whenever I hear that voice I know what I am, 
I am just one of the weak and tempted children of — 
God, for whom Bunyan wrote “Grace Abounding to — 
the Chief of Sinners.” 

And what about modern society? What about 
modern civilization? Listen to the roar of London, 
and you may hear it any day when business has got 
itself into swing. If that roar could be put into 
language, what would it be saying? ‘‘Sell it, sell it, 
sell it!’ Quick as a man could speak. “Turn it all 
into money, turn yourself into money, turn the whole 
universe into money, if you can. Sell it, sell it, sell 
it!’ Do you know what saves our civilization from 
ruin? I think I can tell you. What saves our 
civilization from ruin is the fact that there are many 
millions of heroic men and~heroic women who when — 
they hear that voice “Sell it,”’ answer back, “No, not 
for thousands, not for thousands of thousands.” 

I noticed that the Bishop of Durham, preaching 
on Bunyan the other day, said that his doctrines were 
obsolete. With all respect to his lordship, I venture 
to say that Bunyan’s doctrine, if you get to the heart 
of it, is very much alive. I wonder if the Bishop has 
ever studied that passage about ‘‘Sell it.”’ Yes, 
Bunyan’s book is very much alive. But I have yet 
to mention what I think is the most lively part of it. 
That is the title itself, which is the liveliest thing 
about “Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners.” 
What did Bunyan mean by “Grace?” Well, he meant 
the Spirit of Help which attends the weak and tempted 
children of God, which is always there by their side 
on the difficult journey of life. God is always ready 
to help them to play the man. That is what Bunyan 
meant by Grace. He thought of Grace as a great 
ocean of strength, always ready to flow into any man — 
who was worthy of it. It is quite true, and here 
the Bishop of Durham is right, that Bunyan had a 
narrow notion of the channel through which this 
grace came, through which this spirit of helpfulness 
flowed in upon human life. Bunyan thought there 
was only one channel. There are millions and mil- — 
lions of channels. But Bunyan saw the amplitude — 
of the ocean itself. He saw the reality of it, the 
generosity of it, the depth of it, an unfathomable © 
ocean of strength spread throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the whole universe, without bottom 
and without shore. Bunyan saw that, he saw God’s 
help ready on that tremendous scale; and that is what 
he means by grace abounding to the chief of sinners, 
and abounding, he might /have added, for everybody 
else as well, including the chief of saints. But he 
did not say that, and there again, I grant you, he is 
shallow. But he was broad enough in saying that 
grace does abound, that help is infinite, that the 
Spirit of Help ever waits on us, is always there, and 
strong with the strength of the whole universe. We 
do get help in this life, do we not? Don’t you believe 
that? We do get help, and the help comes from that 
infinite ocean—Grace Abounding. 

Does that mean anything’ to you? If it means 
nothing to you, then let me speak rather plainly. 
Unless we have realized that this universe in which 
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we live does abound in grace, in help, does abound in 
strength available for us weak and tempted children, 
does lend itself to us and back us up whenever we are 
worthy of it—unless we have realized that, then let 
me tell you that, whether you call yourself Unitarian 
or anything else, you know nothing whatever about 
the Christian religion. 

But I must conclude. I would ask you specially 
to-carry in your minds the title of Bunyan’s book, 
even if you never read the book itself, or if when you 
do read it you say, like my Unitarian friend, “I can 
not stand that stuff.’”’ Even so, I beg you to remem- 
ber the title of the book, ‘“‘“Grace Abounding for the 
Chief of Sinners,’”’ and I would add for everybody else 
as well, including the chief of saints. That is one 
thing I ask you to remember. And the other thing 
is the words that Bunyan wrote under the title of his 
book: ‘‘Written for the support of the weak and 
tempted children of God.’”’ Who are they? Who are 


the weak and tempted children of God? Well, it 
would be a very long business if I were to give youa 
list of all their names or even of all the classes into 
which they can be divided. I should have to begin 
with the Pope of Rome, as one of the weak and 
tempted children of God, and I should have to include 
all the archbishops and all the bishops who have 
just been preaching such eloquent sermons about 
Bunyan, and then I should have to run through all 
the names in the London Post Office Directory, and 
in all the post office directories of the whole world; 
and I think you will agree, especially those of you 
who have trams and buses to catch to-night, that I 
had better not embark on the list of the weak and 
tempted children of God. So I will content myself 
with saying to every man and woman in this congrega- 
tion: “You are one of those weak and tempted chil- 
dren of God, and I am another. But Grace, thank ~ 
God, abounds for both of us!”’ Amen. 


Further Studies of Jesus 


I. Jesus and the New Testament 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


f=a|NTEREST in Jesus Christ was never keener or 
| more widespread than at present, especially 
4; among intelligent people. At the same time, 
ee} there are the most marked differences of 
opinion and belief concerning him. He is the one 
commanding figure of history, particularly for our 
Western civilization, but there is great confusion re- 
garding him even among his professed followers. 

Can we hope to clear up, for ourselves at least, 
the existing uncertainties, and reach valid conclusions 
in the form of actual knowledge and positive faith? 
It seems worth while to try. For solid results have 
been established by modern learning which we may 
and must make our own if we are to achieve any real 
satisfaction in this important inquiry. 

In the first place, these results are compelling a 
fundamental change in our general way of looking at 
the subject. Until recently, our whole Christian 
faith has been shaped by the commonly accepted 
theory that the church, being Divinely instituted, 
empowered and guided, long ago decided this and all 
other vital questions, and promulgated the truth 
fully and finally in the great historic creeds—the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed and the 
Athanasian Creed—and that all we have to do is to 
believe these teachings and act accordingly. This is 
the position of Roman Catholics throughout the world 
and of others who agree mainly with them; and for 
sixteen centuries this position has governed the think- 
ing of nine-tenths of all the people of Christendom. 
During the last four centuries, however, there has been 
a Protestant modification of this theory by transfer- 
ring the Divine authority from the church to the 
Bible, which has been considered the infallible Word 
of God, perfect and complete and sufficient to deter- 
mine every essential issue in matters of faith and 
morals. But now at length each aspect of this basic 
theory is utterly breaking down for thousands of 
enlightened minds; it is entirely impossible for those 


accustomed to modern methods of study; it has been 
a colossal assumption which, however devout and sub- 
lime and in some respects useful, is no longer tenable 
for any one who wants loyally and patiently to follow 
the Spirit of Truth. Neither the church nor the Bible 
is free from error; neither the church nor the Bible 
can solve all our problems, though each may help us 
to solve them; and the teachings of both the church 
and the Bible must be supplemented by honest re- 
search in other fields. There is the widest possible 
difference between these two ways of regarding Christ 
and Christianity, and from the very outset we must 
keep this distinction in mind. 

Now, since nearly all we know about Jesus Christ, 
whatever our conception of him, is derived from the 
New Testament, with only the scantiest information 
from other sources, it is necessary to ask: What is 
the New Testament? What is the real nature of 
this literature? When and under what circumstances 
did it originate? What influences flowed into it and 
shaped it? What does it actually teach concerning 
Jesus? Upon a study of these questions there has 
been expended, during the last fifty years, a prodigious 
amount of painstaking investigation. Few fields of 
research have been more diligently or more ably 
cultivated. The whole age in which Jesus appeared, 
or in which Christianity arose, with its vast and varied 
background, its complex environment, and the re- 
ligious, philosophical and social conditions prevail- 
ing therein—all this has been and still is the subject 
of critical examination by some of the world’s best 
scholars. 

One of the solid results of such study is the im- 
portant fact that the New Testament can no longer 
be regarded as a uniform, self-consistent work, teach- 
ing one and the same doctrine throughout, as we 
used to suppose; but is rather a collection of writings 
of various kinds, produced by different authors, a 
number of whom are unknown, at different times and 
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under different circumstances, and setting forth quite 
diverse and occasionally conflicting statements and 
types of religious interpretation. In other words, the 
New Testament is literature first and last; it sprang 
out of a deep and vital movement; it relates facts 
and stories from many sources; it expresses the con- 
victions and aspirations of many minds; and it pul- 
sates throughout with a great, quickening spirit 
which does indeed largely unify it notwithstand- 
ing its composite and somewhat miscellaneous char- 
acter. 

This collection of writings comprises twenty-seven 
different books, large and small—though none of 
them is very large, and several are very small. The 
arrangement of them is familiar; first, four fragmen- 
tary biographies of Jesus, called ‘‘Gospels;’’ second, 
an historical book, “The Acts of the Apostles,” 
giving some account of the spread of primitive Chris- 
tianity; then, twenty-one letters, of which fourteen 
have been ascribed to Paul, two to Peter, one to Jude, 
one to James, and three to John; and lastly an apoc- 
alyptical work, called “The Revelation,” and as- 
cribed to John also. 

It is impossible here, for want of time, to explain 
when and by whom these various writings were pro- 
duced, or to describe them in detail; but the outstand- 
ing fact of their diversity, instead of their uniformity, 
must be duly recognized. The demonstration of this 
fact is an achievement of modern scholarship as 
thoroughly assured as any piece of knowledge in any 
field of study. 

An essential part of this general result is the 
established fact that the writings of St. Paul, especial- 
ly his principal letters, constitute the earliest portions 
of the New Testament, and hence are the first of the 
literary works which have come down to us referring 
to the life and teaching of Jesus. They are older 
than our oldest Gospel, Mark, and much older than 
our latest Gospel, John. They were written in the 
course of his correspondence with the churches which 
he founded in his missionary labors, and date between 
the years 47 and 60 of the first century of our era, 
as nearly as can be determined—that is to say, within 
a generation after the death of the Master. 

A striking peculiarity of St. Paul’s writings is 
that they nowhere give us any details about the life 
and work of Jesus; they contain no stories of his 
birth, no account of his travels and his ministry of 
healing, and only a few of his utterances and specific 
teachings; rather they are occupied almost wholly 
with certain sublime ideas which St. Paul had about 
the significance of the Crucifixion in the Divine 
economy, and with the vivifying power of the new 
spirit which he and others were experiencing, and 
with the approaching return of the glorified Redeemer 
and the end of the world, and with the administra- 
tion of the churches, and with most wise and helpful 
counsels for the practical conduct of life, alike for 
the individual and for society. 

How is this remarkable peculiarity to be ex- 
plained? By these facts: that St. Paul had not per- 
sonally known Jesus in the flesh; that he had lived 
mainly outside of Palestine, except while a student 
for a time in Jerusalem, having been reared and 
educated principally at Tarsus in Cilicia; that after 
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his conversion he withdrew into retirement for a 
number of years, during which he evidently wrought 
out, in part at least, his own characteristic philosophy 
of religion; and that after becoming an active apostle 
he associated only a little with the other apostles, 
but struck out boldly for himself on a grand mission 
to the non-Jewish world. 

In his writings Paul presents us with the first 
distinctive type of Christianity—not a biography of 
Jesus, but an interpretation of his death and resur- 
rection. He shows us Jesus, not only as the Jewish. 
Messiah, but as the Christ for all the world—a pre- 
existent, spiritualized Messiah, lifted out of and 
above all national and earthly limitations; who in his 
death on the cross somehow satisfied the claims of 
the Mosaic law and forever canceled all obligation 
thereto on the part of mankind; who thereby broke 


-down all middle walls of partition between Jews and 


Gentiles; and who opened a new dispensation of 
heavenly truth and grace, spiritual and free, for the 
whole human family. There is thus in his writings 
the first distinct note of universality for Christianity, 
and to this great apostle, more than to all others, are 
we indebted for its world-wide mission. It is impos- 
sible to state his full thought about Jesus and his 
work in a few words. Let it suffice for the present to 
say that he conceived Christ to be the Head of a 
new spiritual order in the world, a ‘Second Adam,” 
the medium of God’s gift of the Spirit to mankind, 
imparting eternal (that is, spiritual) life to all who 
by faith embrace him. He is thus the “mediator 
between God and man,” who must reign until all 
enemies are put under his feet, abolishing even death 
itself. As such a mediatorial regent, he is to return 
to earth shortly, when a resurrection of “the dead in 
Christ’’ shall take place, together with a transforma- 
tion of the living believers, each of whom “shall be 
changed”’ and be given “a spiritual body,” “like unto 
his own glorious body;”’ and “‘God shall be all in all.” 

Of the wonderful influence of this Pauline pre- 
sentation of the Christian religion, not only upon the 
early church but upon the whole church in all the 
centuries—making for spirituality, vitality, liberty, 
evangelistic zeal, a sublime and serene faith, a vic- 
torious courage and joy—there is no time here to 
tell. But it is perfectly plain that what we have in 
this presentation is not a narrative or story or state- 
ment of the facts of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
but a construction or interpretation or philosophy of 
his death and resurrection. This important truth 
needs always to be borne in mind; we can not under- 
stand the New Testament unless we understand this: 
and therefore we can not find our way to a true knowl- 
edge or estimate of Jesus until we both appreciate 
Paul and see his limitations. 

There is only time at present to speak briefly 
of one other phase of New Testament thought about 
Jesus Christ, that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose 
author is unknown. This book gives us a picture of 
Christ as a superhuman and pre-existent being—a Son 
of God “appointed heir of all things,’ through whom 
the worlds were made, the brightness of the Divine 
glory, the express image of the Divine Person, and 
upholding all things by the word of his power; but 
made for a little while lower than the angels, thus con- 
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descending to be born into our human world, par- 
taking of flesh and blood so as to identify himself 
with humanity, being tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin, and becoming perfect through 
suffering; ordained to be a Great High Priest, sacrific- 
ing his body, once for all, for the sins of mankind, and 
entering into the holy place in the heavens, where he 
intercedes with God for men; and who, by means of 
this whole experience, tasted death for every man, 
destroying him that had the power of death, that is 
the devil, and so delivering them who, through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
His chief function, thus begun on earth and continued 
' in heaven, is to open a life of holiness to the children 
of men through the sufficient atonement which he 
makes for their transgressions, and through the as- 
surance which he gives them of a “rest” that they 
may enter into if they do not “draw back into per- 
dition.”” This document is believed to date from 
about 75-85 A. D. 

Here again we have, not a narrative of the life 
and work of Jesus or a statement of much of his 
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specific teaching, but rather an interpretation from the 
supernatural point of view. This interpretation 
differs quite materially from St. Paul’s, though it has 
some resemblance thereto. Of course back of both 
this Epistle and St. Paul’s writings stands the dim 
but great personality of the Master, whose real 
character, however, we could never make out from 
these literary productions alone. We must turn to the 
Synoptic Gospels for clearer delineations and deeper 
insights. This will be the next study. 

In conclusion, let a single thought be urged: It 
is no more possible to account for St. Paul’s writings 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews without postulating 
prior to them a great Personality of some sort than 
to account for the Protestant Reformation without 
Martin Luther or to explain the plays of William 
Shakespeare without assuming the existence of some- 
body essentially like the man whom we have called 
Shakespeare. Effects are not produced without 
causes, and causes must be adequate to the effects. 
Back there somewhere was somebody who was a Great 
Personality. 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


Sixty Years in Washington—III 


Johannes 


SIND what shall we say more of Washington 
ai and of the people who for sixty years have 
represented the entire denomination in 
starting and maintaining a Universalist 
church there? 

We have set down a few facts; the real story has 
not been told. That story if it could be told by any 
one person would be the story of a community of 
people held together by faith and friendship. It would 
be the story of old folks slowly moving off the stage, 
of young folks coming on, of the grandmother and the 
baby, of those doing the work, of those helping a little, 
of those looking on. It would be the story of wed- 
dings, divorces, funerals, christenings, of parish sup- 
pers and dinners and breakfasts and luncheons, of 
sermons good, bad and indifferent, of prayers “ut- 
tered and unexpressed,” of all kinds of works, impor- 
tant and unimportant, undertaken in the name of 
the church. 

But all these set down still would not tell the 
whole story. There is a personality, an individuality, 
in every community, and especially in church com- 
munities. It is created by the people in their in- 
dividual and collective capacities, by the buildings 
where the activities are held, by the ministers who 
serve, by the community in which the church is placed, 
and by the work they try to do. 

The people who first come together to start 
a society—church, Red Cross, Masonic or what not— 
usually are of one general type or pattern. They 
give a certain color to the society, vivid red or dull 
gray, and they attract people who like red or who 
like gray. Philanthropic societies which have branch- 
es in all the principal towns and cities of the country, 
recognize that if one kind of people gets hold of the 
work in’ any one community, another kind of people 


will not have much if anything to do withit. This is 
so important that there are well known instances 
where central societies have withdrawn charters so 
as to get the machinery out of the hands of what they 
called “the wrong people’’ and into the hands of “the 
right people.” That usually means out of the hands 
of the social climbers into the hands of the socially 
secure, or out of the hands of the poor into the hands 
of the rich. We are not defending the procedure. 
We are illustrating the proposition that in all human 
organizations birds of a feather flock together. There 
are posts of the American Legion utterly unlike other 
posts, Masonic lodges unlike other lodges, churches 
unlike other churches even of the same faith and in 
the same town. The group that starts a society 
generally determines what that society shall be all 
through its history. 

f In churches this process is modified by the great 
ideal of bringing together in one religious body “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” 

___The people who started the Universalist church 
in Washington were people from smaller communi- 
ties, used to country ways, sociable and resourceful. 
The women were housekeepers and cooks, and in a 
time of high prices could get up a Ladies’ Aid luncheon 
for fifteen or twenty-five cents and turn back an 
amazing sum into the treasury. For church dinners 
they would travel themselves to the oyster wharf 
and buy the best oysters, or to Center Market and 
get first choice of turkeys. They served famous 
dinners in the old church, and did well financially 
with them. The saturnine articles in religious 
Journals condemning that method of raising money 
for churches never affected them, because they had 
happy times doing such work and realized that by it 
the social life of the church was promoted. 
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It would not be true to say that we did not have 
intellectual, cultured people in the parish, or mystics, 
or to imply that people can not be intellectual or 
cultured if they work at church dinners, but it is 
accurate to say that the pull of the parish on new- 
comers for many years was weaker for the fashionable 
or the distinguished who came to Washington to live, 
and stronger for the plain, every-day type of Univer- 
salist. Plain, every-day people are the backbone of 
any church, as they are of the nation, but they ought 
not to be snobbish and exclusive. There is room in 
our church for the wealthy and the socially prominent, 
and there is no reason why they should not find the 
atmosphere congenia]. We believe that the church 
which is coming in Washington will be so universalist 
that people of every class and condition will feel at 
home in it, and so Christian that they will never 
think of these artificial divisions of society. 

Another thing which sets one parish off from 
another is the type of lay leadership. Some churches 
have a boss or two or three rival bosses. In Wash- 
ington so far as I know that has never been the case. 
There have been leaders, but no single dominating 
leader. There has been a fine democratic spirit in 
the church. The statesmen who have attended the 
services from time to time have been modest, lovable 
men like Governor Perham, absolutely devoid of any 
ambition to run things, or of an aloof type interested 
in the church to the extent of one religious service a 
week or a month or a year as it might happen, and in 
nothing more. 

The work has been done on the men’s side mainly 
by a group of government clerks, with occasionally 
a bureau chief or scientist sprinkled in. They have 
been a fine, honorable, loyal type of men—not great 
but good. Some have showed exceptional strength 
along one line or another. 

Webb, for a generation moderator or clerk of the 
society, was a pastor to all the clerks under him in 
the Record and Pension Division of the War De- 
partment, and a second pastor of the church. 

Williams, moderator likewise for a long term of 
years, was assistant chief or acting chief of the U. 8S. 
Weather Bureau. Everybody respected and liked 
him. The past tense is only for the years ‘he served 
as moderator. Happily we can put in the present 
tense also, for he is still one of our best in Washington. 
Both he and Mrs. Williams have been officers of 
national denominational organizations and have 
exerted an influence toward co-operation with mis- 
sionary projects of the church at large. 

It is not hard to pick out lay folk, men and 
women, who have done much for the Universalist 
Church in Washington. There is a wealth of material. 
But there is not space in which to set down the facts 
which ought to be told. 

Many of the men, active in the church all through 
the sixty years of its history, have been veterans of 
the Civil War. Some of the women have been de- 
scendants of those who wore the gray. Only once 
did any trouble arise over the Civil War. Early in 
my pastorate I spoke at the Eastern High School on 
Lincoln’s birthday, and beginning my address I said 
a few words about Lee—that, great as were his 
achievements as a general, incomparably greater 


was his contribution as a man, that when the war was 
over he had refused to expatriate himself and had set 
an example of loyalty to a union which he then saw 
was inevitable, but which eventually he saw was for 
the best. The newspapers carried large head lines— 
“Lincoln and Lee Eulogized,” etc., ete. Some of the 
old veterans thought I had desecrated Lincoln’s 
birthday, and two or three posts called on me to re- 
tract. That I refused to do, and there were several 
hot fights in different posts over resolutions of censure 
—all of which eventually were passed I believe. 
But it was nothing but a tempest in a teapot. Cor- 
poral Tanner, Chaplain Couden, General Abbott, 
Williams, Matthews, Edson and other Universalist 
veterans, fought for me and then related the story of 
the performances afterward amid peals of laughter. 
The Universalist veterans saw the funny side of things. 
It was those who did not have much humor in them 
who smelled treason. 

The women have been a live, active lot, divided 
into two distinct classes—those in office or business 
and those in the home. Oh, but they are a resource- 
ful Jot, not quarrelsome, but not too namby-pamby to 
quarrel, perfectly capable of getting up a good sized 
row and carrying it on full tilt, but altogether too 
sensible to let such rows get started. A few sparks 
have been struck off from the parish anvil in the years 
of its history, but they have not done much harm. 
And they have clearly showed that the ladies were not 
dead. 

Another thing which ereaics the personality or 
the individuality of a parish is its church home. 
The home or church edifice comes out of what the 
people are, and in turn helps decide what kind of 
people will be drawn into the church. People differ 
as much as birds, and we have church structures as 
graceful as the nest of an oriole and as carelessly 
thrown together as the nest of a kildeer. Our people 
in Washington worshiped in three or four different 
halls down in the old business center, 9th and 10th 
Streets and E and F,N. W. Eventually, through the 
labors of Alexander Kent, a church was built at 13th 
and L Streets, N. W., which was named the Church 
of Our Father. People all over the country bought 
bricks in the church, the General Convention helped 
and the new church was dedicated in 1883. Building, 
land, everything, cost about $47,000. The great 
virtue of the building was that it had the most per- 
fect auditorium acoustically in Washington, and 
could seat more people in a given ground space than 
any other church. The defects were lack of grace and 
beauty in the auditorium and complete failure to 
provide rooms for religious education and _ social 
activities. In his ministry Kent put the teaching 
office of the preacher first, and that idea was worked 
out in the church. On a lot a little under 100 by 100 
feet he put a perfect lecture hall that with its enor- 
mous galleries could seat 1,200 people. But the 
Sunday school had to be held in a close dark space 
under a gallery, and at large church dinners two 
rooms had to be used in which to seat the people. 
The Christian Scientists paid us $62,000 for the 
church, and by spending as much more have improved 
the appearance of the interior and increased parish 
facilities. 
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The old church, though built by Universalists of 
the country, expressed the thought of a small local 
parish. The new church as projected, although it will 
not seat as many people for church services, will have 
about it the dignity, the spaciousness, and the rever- 
ent symbolism which belong to a fellowship which 
reaches out far beyond the local community. And it 
also will have modern equipment for church school 
work and other activities. 

It often happens when a church leaves a plain 
little building and moves into a reverent, dignified, 
churchly church, that some of the people do not feel 
at home. They are sparrows or robins and do not 
like the architecture of the oriole or the kinglet. 
They adapt themselves or they drop out. In either 
case a subtle change takes place in the individuality 
or personality of the parish. 

The ministers have made their contributions also 
to the color of the parish. Every time there was a 
new minister, a few people of a new kind came to the 
church. Couden and Rice drew the reverent and 
devout. Powers drew the independent, virile citizen 
interested in social justice. Perkins is drawing a 
thoughtful kind of man and woman. It is doubtful 
if any church in Washington to-day has a higher 
average of preaching than the Universalist; the prob- 
lem is to make thousands who do not know Perkins 
and who have false ideas about Universalists realize 
this fact. The new church edifice and the new em- 
phasis on the national idea are bound to help. It 
seems to me that already I see a subtle, indescrib- 
able change taking place. The old village church 
is disappearing. The new metropolitan church is be- 
ing born. 

Washington itself exerts a great influence upon 
the individuals and the organizations which make it 
up. In one sense it is simply a government reserva- 
tion exclusively devoted to the National Government 
and the people who minister to the officials and clerks. 
In another sense it is a world metropolis. It exerts 
at one time a benumbing influence over its citizens, 
and at another turn a stimulating influence. It is 
benumbing to be taken out of the channels of a virile 
business and set down in a place where one’s status is 
fixed practically forever. It is benumbing also to 
part of the population to have no vote. But it is 
stimulating to be brought into contact with the lec- 
tures, the meetings, the conventions which come to 
Washington, and with the scientific and _ literary 
people in government service. It is stimulating to 
live near the Library of Congress, the dome of the 
Capitol, the Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Practically every community in the country has 
its own special problems of church work. In Wash- 
ington above all others the problem is that of a loos- 
ening of church ties in the lives of people who move 
to the Capital, to enter government service or to find 
a charming winter home. They are exceptions, but 
large numbers take the attitude: “I have served my 
time back home. While here I will rest.” Still the 
very fact that they are in Washington gives the minis- 
ter his opportunity. Thousands also come for a 
few days or a few weeks every year—practically all 
keen to see the show places and to hear the leading 


men. Our new church ought to attract hundreds of 
these. 

Throughout its history the Universalist Church 
in Washington has had a fine reputation for a com- 
munity spirit. Many of our people have been vol- 
unteer workers in the Associated Charities, social 
settlements, and in other institutions of a general 
nature. We have opened the church for lectures 
showing social needs and social opportunities. 

In my own pastorate I was drawn from one form 
of social co-operation to another until'I was altogether 
too much tied up with applied Christianity for my 
own health and strength. 

From the Associated Charities and Citizens 
Relief to the Association for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, Summer Outings Work, on to the Board of 
Public Charities and then to the Board of Education, 
eventually to the Red Cross and war work, the way 
led to some of the enduring satisfactions of life, but 
at last to the conviction that I must resign. I-in- 
sisted on taking this course, although our church, 
like all churches and business houses, took the view 
that they would hold places open for men abroad 
in war work. 

Some of this work by pastor and people helped 
the church. Perhaps some of it hurt the church, at 
least for the time being. There was a bitter fight, for 
example, over the Board of Education, but looking 
back with the better perspective of the years it prob- 
ably is fair to say that the stand for principle taken 
then has worked out for the good of the community, 
and so for the good of the church. 

The sixty years of work in Washington, with the 
sweet and the bitter, the good and the bad, that run 
through it all, make a foundation on which a great 
and enduring structure may be built. 

* * * 
“A MAN MUST LIVE” 

“A man must live!’’? We justify 
Low shift and trick, to treason high; 
A little vote for a little gold, 

Or a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply— 
““A man must live!’’ 


But is it so? Pray tell me why 

Life at such cost you have to buy. 

In what religion were you told 

A man must live? 

There are times when a man must die! 

There are times when a man will die! 

Imagine for a battle-cry 

From soldiers with a sword to hold, 

From soldiers with a flag unfurled, 

This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
“A man must live!’ 


The Saviour did not “live!’’ 
He died! 
But in his death was life— 
Life for himself and all mankind! 
He found his life by losing it! 
And we, being crucified 
Afresh with him, may find 
Life in the cup of death, 
And, drinking it, 
Win life for evermore. 
Unknown. 
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A HOUSE OF CARDS 
Vincent E. Tomlinson 


|HETHER we view the matter with sorrow 
or with satisfaction, it must be apparent 
that the time our church has been spend- 
ing over comity with the Congregationalists 
has, been largely building a house of cards. From the 
very start there has been little popular sympathy with 
the project. The apparent interest in it has been 
for the most part manufactured. We are not saying 
that some very sincere souls have not glimpsed a 
vision of the millennium in this plan, we are only 
commenting on cold facts. Any one who knew our 
church, East and West, at all intimately, could have 
told those promoting the project that if a merger were 
desirable, four-fifths of our people would say “Make it 
with the Unitarians.” Not that we are particularly 
in love with the highbrow bearing of certain Uni- 
tarians or the rationalistic tendency of others, but 
that, having been pioneers with us in the field of 
liberal religion and having suffered some of the opposi- 
tion and ostracism that we have endured, a natural 
feeling of fellowship has been created. We have 
shared the tradition of freedom in religion. That this 
was the real situation one development after another 
has demonstrated. 

First the Universalists and Unitarians, not the 
Congregationalists, got together in Florida for joint 
work. Then at Hartford it became evident that no 
comity platform could be adopted that did not include 
the Unitarians, and the Convention went on record 
in favor of such a plan, though not one could say that 
the change of front would be acceptable to the Con- 
gregationalists. Swiftly followed the co-partnership 
with the Western Unitarians in support and manage- 
ment of Lombard, and now the “embattled farmers” 
and “Harvard graduates” of the East at Lowell, 
“ynanimously” we are told in the Leader of Feb. 2, 
and spontaneously it would seem, declare their affec- 
tion for one another and their desire to work together. 

Truly it has been a hard season for the comity 
with the Congregationalists promoters. Mark you, 
I do not say that I am rejoicing, or repining, | am 
simply recording history. No wonder the editor of 
the Leader, our genial John, is aghast at the situation. 
Valiant champion as he has been of what he deems a 
‘United Christian Church,” he can see nothing but a 
return to a narrow sectarianism in what is taking 
place. The whole movement, he tells us, smacks of a 
generation ago. Nature lover that he is, he threatens 
us that if we do not adopt his view we will have to 
“retire Into our little woodchuck burrows and let the 


world movements for unity move on without us.” 


Pardon us if right here we indulge in a pious, non- 
committing smile. We can not resist humor. 

But what about it all? Simply this, that Uni- 
versalists are still true to their type, they are still in- 
dividualistic, liberty lovers, and particularly obstinate 
when they think, or even suspect, anything is being 
“put over on them.” It may be they are so fond of 
their woodchuck burrow they will stick close to it 
rather than wander all over the lot where they may 


get shot and end their existence. They have been 
peppered at so much they are a little sensitive to 
bullets or buckshot. 

Seriously, too, we fancy that something a little 
more definite than an appeal to the emotions will be 
needed to capture hard-headed Universalists. Fel- 
lowship is a good thing; but we must not pay too high 
a price for it. Convictions have been the long suit of 
liberals. Probably the reason why Congregationalists 
are paying some attention to us is because their think- 
ang has become very much like ours. Yes, Jesus is 
“the Way,” as he tells us, but, as he likewise explains, 
because he is ‘‘the truth and the life.” 

Universalists have been champions of truths 
which are very dear to them, and which they are not 
likely to part with because of fulminations from the 
Editor of the Leader against ‘‘a creedal basis of fel- 
lowship” or fervid exhortations “to attack cruelty 
and injustice, war and poverty,” which they have 
been doing for a hundred and fifty years. 

Lest by my impartial review some one should 
draw a false conclusion as to where I stand, may I close 
with saying that while I am fond of the Congregational . 
Church and the Unitarian, I am fonder of the Uni- 
versalist. I am. doing “my bit” for Christian unity 
within its fold and hope that I may be allowed to 
continue to do so. 

First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Charles R. Joy 

=a|T was my privilege to address the students of 
| Lombard College this morning. I was im- 
qe pressed by that courageous and far-seeing 
se} venture in Universalist-Unitarian co-operation, 
a venture significant of the kind of work that liberal- 
ism can accomplish whenever it is willing to unite 
its forces. I came away from the assembly of faculty 
and students to be brought face to face with your 
editorial in the Leader of February 2, 1929, upon “The 
Action Taken at Lowell.” I read it with a sinking 
heart. 

I am sure you do not need any assurance of my 
high admiration and esteem for you. In your Chris- 
tian character and singleness of purpose I have im- 
plicit confidence. I believe, therefore, that your op- 
position to the action taken at Lowell is due to your 
misapprehension of it, and your confusion of remarks 
made by some of the speakers with the resolution 
which was unanimously adopted. 

In the fine spirit which underlies your editorial 
may | try to make clear to you just what happened in 
All Souls Church in Lowell, of which I have the honor 
to be the minister, on January 24, 1929. 

In the first place, let me remind you of the setting 
of the joint conference. All Souls is a church formed 
originally by the union of a Congregational church 
and a Unitarian church, and now containing among 
its members representatives of a dozen other com- 
munions. Is it likely that in such a place a resolution 
should be adopted unanimously looking towards the 
type of dogmatic, sectarian liberalism which you 
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somehow have found advocated by the resolution? 
Against such a resolution as that every Unitarian 
member of All Souls Church would have protested 
most vigorously. For they have found in fellowship 
with Congregationalists a most satisfying spiritual 
unity. 

Let me remind you also of the simple resolution 
adopted, with the framing of which I had nothing to 
do. That resolution bases its convictions upon the 
explicit statement that “the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist principles of religious faith have become the con- 
viction of many hearts and minds in every Christian 
community.”” Does this statement point to the kind 
of dogmatic and sectarian liberalism which you find 
in the Lowell gathering? 

Where is there in the resolution adopted any 
hint of a creedal basis of fellowship? Such a basis, I 
venture to say, was not in the mind of a single delegate 
present at that gathering. The Unitarian Church 
has never in the past had such a creedal basis for its 
fellowship, and would not now be advocating such a 
basis. The Universalist Church, while it has an 
official creed for its own members, has gone on record 
in two national conventions ‘as opposed to such a 
creed as a basis of wider unity. Is it likely that 
representatives of these communions in joint confer- 
ence would advocate as a basis of fellowship a creed 
which individually they have repudiated? 

There was no opposition to liberal orthodoxy 
suggested or hinted at in the Lowell gathering. On 
the contrary our oneness with it was expressly men- 
tioned in the brief resolution adopted. 

The Joint Statement adopted by Congregation- 
alists and Universalists meets with my hearty ap- 
proval, as‘you know. You will remember, also, that 
the phrasing of the basis of unity in the Joint State- 
ment comes from the Unitarian overtures carried to 
the Universalist General Convention by Dr. Speight 
some four years ago. Congregationalists, Univer- 
salists, and Unitarians by their official bodies have all 
used the same words as expressing the foundation 
upon which unity must be built. The Lowell reso- 
lution presupposes all that. It simply suggests that 
we take the next step forward, which is a step from 
words to action, from words which will be proved 
idle unless action follows. : 

The Joint Statement points to a United Christian 
Church, as you say. But why does not the Lowell 
resolution point in the same direction? Even if it be 
true that a united Universalist-Unitarian Church 
would be but another sect, it would at least be one 
sect instead of two. That in itself would be the long- 
est step towards Christian unity that Universalists 
and Unitarians could take together. That step 
would not preclude other steps in the same direction. 
No one wants a United Christian Church more than I. 
But a United Christian Church is a long way off even 
on the basis of the Joint Statement. The first step 
towards a United Christian Church is a United Liberal- 
ism, and the first step towards a United Liberalism 
is for those two bodies which are most alike to stop 
talking about union and unite. ; 

The test of the Joint Statement is here in the 
Lowell resolution. Upon the implied basis of the 
Joint Statement the suggestion is made at Lowell that 


Unitarians and Universalists unite. If the Joint 
Statement is anything more than words, it must be 
possible for two churches to take the kind of action 
it contemplates and to form the kind of union it de- 
scribes. If we are to wait until all Christian churches 
are ready for such a union, the waiting will be long 
and tedious. 

I am a Unitarian minister in good standing. I 
am also a Congregational minister in good standing. 
I am a Universalist by conviction and sympathy, 
ready to apply for Universalist fellowship if that will 
strengthen the cause of union. Oiit of this background 
of loyalties I appeal to you, Mr. Editor, for the recon- 
sideration of your position. Here in the Central West 
I find the Universalist ministers with whom I have 
talked united in support of the Lowell resolution. 
They do not see in it a step away from the Joint 
Statement or a step backward. They see in it a long 
step forward, which will prove impossible only if we 
have not the strength and courage and faith for it. 
I believe we have that strength and courage and 
faith. I believe also that God wills it. 

All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 
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THE DESTINED MERGER OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
Charles E. Petty 
~2=y|HE pronouncement of the Editor of the Leader 
fo] on the action of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist brethren in conference at Lowell is 
both pat and inept. Nevertheless it is a 


fine spirited article and one can commend it in the 


main. However, since the matter is not going to be 
shelved till it is solved satisfactorily, we may just as 
well face the issue and try to come to complete accord 
on the vital elements involved. 

The general principle upon which we passed at 
Syracuse and Hartford reads as follows: ‘‘We believe 
that the basis of vital Christian unity is a common 
acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life. 
It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme purpose to 
do the will of God as revealed in him (Christ) and to 
co-operate as servants of the kingdom for which he 
lived and died.”’ 

It further states: “‘Assent to an official creed is 
not essential. Within the circle of fellowship created 
by loyalty to the common Master there may exist 
differences of theological opinion. With that primary 
loyalty affirmed, such differences need not separate; 
rather, indeed, if the mind of the Master controls, 
they may enrich the contént of faith and experience; 
and if it does not control, theological agreements 
will not advance the Christian cause.”’ 

With this general statement an observation or 
two must be made. 

The first observation is this: If the mind of the 
Master controls, theological agreements will not 
hinder the advance of the kingdom among men. 
Why make so much ado about intellectual agree- 
ments? Are they taboo? What seems to be wrong 
with our reasoning? Just this: In our extreme desire 
to be magnanimous we overlook the fact as patent 
as the noon-day sun that except we be agreed we can 
not walk together. It is a splendid bit of open- 
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mindedness which does credit to our spirit, but is a 
limping in logie that stultifies our intelligence. No 
morality can be real that is wanting in intelligence. 
And every religious conviction that ever moved a 
mountain was grounded in intellectual integrity. 
Every enthusiasm that can stand a long-continued 
strain must be shot through and through with sound 
sense. It is impossible to get the highest type of 
agreement that slurs fundamental intellectual honesty. 
Theological agreements do advance the Christian 
cause. It is the want of such things that has split 
the Christian Church wide open. What has divided 
us? Intellectual differences on matters that seemed 
to be vital. Take Evangelicalism and Universalism 
as a simple case in point. 


Their premises stand back to back; their argu- © 


ments run in opposite directions; their methods of 
soul culture are as the north and the south. Eachisa 
complete system in itself, logical as a theorem of 
Euclid. Which is true? And does it make any dif- 
ference which is true? If we agree to accept Jesus as 
our Master but fail to agree on how we shall develop 
a soul, can we be one even in co-operative endeavor? 

This fine spirit of co-operation and loyalty to 
Jesus as manifested to the world by Congregationalists 
and Universalists, Christians and Disciples, Baptists 
and Presbyterians, Unitarians and Methodists, has 
come about not by ignoring intellectual factors in 
faith and practise, but by tacitly accepting more and 
more the advanced liberal intellectual premises of 
Christianity. God is a Universal Father. That 
means something. We must think in terms of 
fatherhood. When God was an autocrat, His chil- 
dren had a right to be arbitrary, cruel. When there- 
fore we get together as one great liberal Christian 
Church it will be on a commonly accepted intellectual 
frame-work which does complete justice to our thought 
about God as a Father and man as a brother. Then 
we shall proceed to rethink the tasks of the church 
in terms of human welfare on earth. Is this not so? 

You say we are against the merging of Unitarians 
and Universalists because we are committed to some- 
thing larger. The principle involved is impregnable, 
as you affirm. Does the coming together of the two 
outstanding bodies of Christian Liberals violate the 
principle? The principle, as I have pointed out, rests 
tacitly on a common acceptance of some solid affirma- 
tions about the nature and character of God and 
man. Our principle of union or unity does not just 
hang in the air and so be without ground in logic 
because we fail to say we agree to believe God is a 
Father, or that man is a divine son of God. Nor in- 
deed do we omit to think alike about Jesus when we 
say we accept him as our Master and profess deep 
loyalty to him. Such loyalty appeals to us because 
there is a like-mindedness between us, even of which 
we may not be fully conscious; but it is there none the 
less. 

“We may not cut one half as much ice as we 
think we do.’’ But the only way we shall ever cut a 
full crop is to go boldly forward preaching and living 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God with all its 
implications and in complete devotion to Jesus and 
his way of enforcing the great truth he saw and gave 
to the world. “What way is meant” is a pertinent 


question. The fundamentalists say their way is the 
way. If it can make no difference what we think, we 
might go over to them and be on easy street. Or 
indeed we might go back to the mother church as the 
Pope continually implores us to do. That is a way. 
You say the kindest thing is not to evade the 
truth. What is the truth about the great advance 
that has taken place in Christian history since the 
Reformation? Just this: A nearer approach to the 
general acceptance of the philosophy of Universalism. 
Dr. Bradley’s occasional sermon at Omaha was a 
recital of the steps toward Universalism that the 
Congregational Church has taken. Why blink or 
evade the truth? Of course we must not be boors. 
We must be most considerate of those who have been 
wandering for three hundred years in the fogs of par- 
tialism and who now wish to be forgiven and walk 
with us or have us walk with them. Here is a real 
test of our Christian spirit. Can we be both mag- 
nanimous and fearless, honest in our fealty to the 
truth and gracious in our comity? I hope and pray 
we may be big enough to go with all who would walk 
with us, but I also hope and pray we may be intel- 
lectually solid enough to be worth having as friends. 
Universalist Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO BE CONCRETE 
Frank B. Crandall 


HEN I concluded reading the masterly ed- 
itorial in the current number of the 
Christian Leader I found myself wonder- 
ing whether anybody’s comment on the 

Lowell action of January 24 could possibly be finer in 

spirit or more deeply thoughtful. The very word 

“Action,” at the head of the column, was strangely 

refreshing. Yet the editorial would have fallen short 

if it had not evoked some reaction. 

The editorial seems to suggest that the two ideals, 
which the Editor distinguishes, namely, that of a 
“United Church” and that of a “United Christian 
Church,” are alternatives. The editorial seems to 
hint that they are incompatible. 

The Lowell action indicates something conecrete— 
that the progressive realization of the ideal of a 
United Liberal Church, which has already begun, seems 
about to add progress to progress and success to 
success. While the writer yields to no other church- 
man in his devotion to the ideal of a United Christian 
Church, as a sensible man he knows that this ideal 
needs much more time for its realization. He is not 
sure that we can claim that the “community church” 
movement is a proof of the progressive realization, 
already begun, of our ideal of a United Christian 
Church. 

The writer believes that our great objective isa 
United Christian Church and that the way to its at- 
tainment is through the discipline of growing into a 


- United Liberal Church. 


A thought that mockingly intrudes, as we ponder 
these matters, is the recollection that many times be- 
fore, while some of us have been pondering, others 
more active, and perhaps more intuitive, have won 
the distinction of accomplishment. 

Umitarian Churches at Ayer and Westford, Mass. 
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A Project in Social Evangelism 


Reconciliation Trips in New York City 
James Myers 


It was with unusual anticipation that I followed the man 
with the gray megaphone on a trip to Little Syria and later to 
radical labor headquarters. The man with the megaphone was 
the Rev. Clarence V. Howell, an ordained Methodist minister, 
who has pioneered in the development of Reconciliation Trips in 
co-operation with Dr. George B. Dean, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, work- 
ing through the New York City society of that denomination. 

When I joined the group it had already reached the Syrian 
quarter on old Washington Street, one block back from the river 
front in lower New York. We went from shop to shop, viewing 
the distinctive arts and crafts of the Syrians, the pottery and 
earthen vessels of the East, the hammered brass, the Oriental 
rugs, the embroidery and fine linens, the beautiful furniture: 
tables, chairs, and desks all inlaid with ivory and pearl in in- 
tricate designs. 

The personnel of the trip was a study in itself. They were 
college students from the graduate schools, for the most part, 
with a few professors, a minister or two, and some social workers. 
The students included a Negro, a Chinese, a Japanese, a French- 
woman, and a German, as well as Americans and others. There 
were Jews, Protestants, and Catholics. We were about as in- 
teresting to each other and to the Syrians:as they were to us. 
“Oh, look at the Chinese lady,’’ said a little Syrian girl as we 
passed. ‘‘They’re slumming,’’ said another, and ‘“‘He’s drunk,”’ 
remarked a little boy of the Rev. Mr. Howell as he waved his 
megaphone at the head of the group. But we were not slumming, 
nor was our leader filled with new wine—a familiar accusation, 
by the way, of those other disciples under the spell of a new 
evangelism in the past. 

Mr. Howell led us to ‘“The Sheik,”’ a Syrian restaurant where 
a luncheon of native dishes was set before us. There were two 
menus, one printed in English, the other in Arabic. Mr. Howell 
eame to each table and explained what we were eating. The 
menu included stuffed grape leaves, squash dried in Syria and 
sent over, rice, okra, and lamb roasted on a spit. Thoughts of 
an ancient civilization and religious sentiment entered in as we 
were told that the large, thin “‘loaves’’ of Syrian bread before us 
were undoubtedly identical in form and substance with those 
broken by Jesus long ago by the shore of Galilee. For dessert 
we had bilkawa, a Syrian confection made up of pastry, nuts, 
fruits, and honey, followed by Turkish coffee. 

Dr. A. S. Mokarzel, editor of the Syrian World, then ad- 
dressed us. He alluded to the ancient culture of his people. 
He recalled the contributions of their forefathers, the Phenicians, 
to civilization, including the art of navigation and the invention 
of the alphabet. He spoke of the hospitality of the Easc and 
assured us that this trait had been brought to America by his 
people, in whose name he extended to us a most gracious welcome. 

He explained that the Syrians have immigrated only within 
the iast fifty years. They had all been peddlers at first, dealing 
largely in religious goods, rosaries inlaid at Bethlehem, carved 
wood from the Mount of Olives. The Syrians have prospered 
greatly. They are no longer peddlers. Each has his store and 
the line of goods which they carry has greatly widened in scope. 
Their more prosperous stores have moved uptown and now 
occupy sites on Fifth Avenue and the side streets. They do a 
world-wide trade in laces and rugs. Single houses now have their 
own factories in China, Japan, Italy, France, Belgium, as well as 
in Syria. For the opportunity of economic prosperity, the 
speaker said, his people are deeply grateful to America. 

Dr. Mokarzel brought out the fact that the Syrians are 2 
most law-abiding element in the population and are seldom found 
in the courts or jails. The filial respect and devotion of the 
Syrian home is the ultimate reason for their good citizenship. 
These Syrian domestic traditions are maintained in this country, 


although their homes are subjected to serious strain from the 
prevailing American environment and ideas. He spoke of recent 
contributions to art and literature by Americans of Syrian 
birth. ‘America has developed in intellect and material things,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but has not yet refined its palate.’’ He pointed to the 
careful combinations and subtle flavors of Syrian dishes and the 
sweets, famous from the time of the Arabian Nights, as indica- 
tions of an ancient culture and one of the Syrian contributions 
to American life. 

The question period which always follows an address on a 
Reconciliation Trip brought a query from the group in regard 
to the language of Syria, which Dr. Mokarzel said has been 
Arabic since the conquest of the country by Mohammed, but 
was previously Aramaic, the language spoken by Jesus. Other 
questions followed in regard to assimilation and American citi- 
zenship, Syrian women, the “‘younger generation’’—did they 
go to college? What did the Syrians think of Lawrence? Was 
the immigration auota law fair to the Syrians? The friendli- 
ness, the fairness, and the informative nature of the speaker’s 
address and answers to questions were the climax of our colorful 
visit to Little Syria. No one in the group would be likely ever 
again to think of the Syrians as despised foreigners. Rather, one 
felt a strong inclination to return, as was suggested by Mr. 
Howell’and as many do after Reconciliation Trips, to visit the 
shops and restaurants and to cultivate a further and more in- 
timate acquaintance with these interesting people. When one 
realizes that Reconciliation Trips are conducted not to Syrians 
alone, but to Chinese, Japanese, Russians, Italians, Indians, 
Mexicans, Latin Americans, to Negro Harlem and to the Jewish 
Ghetto, to the Stock Exchange, to factories, to regular labor 
headquarters, and to radical labor groups, some of which I shall 
describe, the results are felt to be incalculable. Only in that day 
when the thoughts of all hearts shall be made known, will it be 
possible fully to measure the results of these human contacts. 

Radical Labor Headquarters 

From the Syrian quarter we went uptown and over to the 
East Side, to begin a series of calts at radical labor headquarters. 
It was a small sensation in itself to become detached from the 
group and be obliged to ask a corner policeman to direct us to 
Anarchists’ Hall! The information was courteously given, with- 
out any visible excitement on the part of the police. We could 
understand this better, when in a plain hall on the second floor, 
seating perhaps a hundred people, Harry Kelly, a well-dressed 
and quiet-mannered gentleman, addressed us on the ideals of 
philosophic Anarchism. It was a surprise to most of the group 
to learn that philosophic Anarchists do not believe in violence, 
being differentiated in this respect from some of the Nihilists, 
who believe in violence and plot campaigns of assassination. 
Some Anarchists are even pacifists, like Roger Baldwin. It did 
not make the conscience any more comfortable to reflect that 
Saeco and Vanzetti were such men as these, and that most of 
the popular prejudice which played so large a part in their tragic 
fate was based on ignorance of their views, and refusal to admit 
as evidence the record of their personal characters. 

: To be sure, the Anarchists do not believe in government, 
said Mr. Kelly, holding the theory that all governments are or- 
ganized for civic repression and war-time destruction, and that 
people, when educated and freed from political and economic - 
bondage, would live happily together in voluntary association 
and the pursuits of Peace. Questions were asked and courteously 
answered. When it came to the practicability of the Anarchist 
state, OF absence of state, the group found Mr. Kelly’s arguments 
unconvincing, to say the least. 

I have long wondered at the desire of many people to sup- 
press the expression of extreme points of view. For myself, 
there is nothing that makes me so conservative as to hear a 
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radical talk—and nothing that makes me so radical as to hear an 
ultra-conservative expound his views. 

We went next to Communist headquarters on Union Square. 
Earlier in the trip Mr. Howell had given a short talk pointing 
out the major differences in economic and political philosophy 
held by the Anarchists, the Communists, the I. W. W.’s, and the 
Socialists. Typed sheets of brief definitions were distributed 
to the group. This was enlightening and helped us to under- 
stand the points of view of the various speakers. Dr. Markoff, 
for instance, representing the Communists, described the pro- 
cedure of the Communists in Russia, which, in sharp contrast 
to the Anarchists no-government theory, is for the present at 
least an all-government program. The entire economic and 
political life of the country is under strict governmental control, 
the government itself being a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The speaker also pointed out the sharp divergence between the 
Workers’ Party (Communist) and the Socialists in this country. 
It was a surprise to many in the group, who have been accustomed 
to hearing radicals, Communists, Anarchists, and Socialists re- 
ferred to as one and the same thing, when our Communist 
speaker referred to the Socialists as “enemies of the working 
class’’ because they believe in the practicability of bringing in a 
new order by parliamentary means and by the use of the ballot. 
The Communists believe in economic and political organization 
looking toward a revolution, the complete, catastrophic over- 
throw of the existing government, and the seizure of control by 
the Workers’ Party. This they expect to accomplish following 
the next world war. The speaker also developed the familiar 
materialistic philosophy of economic determinism. He de- 
scribed the ideal economic and political conditions whith he said 
now prevail in Russia. Nothing was said about the autocracy 
of dictatorship nor the atheism of the Communists. Their de- 
fense of a lie as justifiable when it favored their cause and their 
attitude toward contracts were not brought out. Nor was 
attention called to the disruptive effects of the Communist at- 
tack on the American labor unions. The questions asked of 
the speaker were not searching: the whole truth did not come out. 

It is the theory of the Reconciliation Trip as conducted in 
New York to hear the case of every group presented by its own 
counsel. When the trip is composed of mature students, or when 
the group returns to college or church for follow-up studies, 
hearing both sides in open forums and discussion groups, as is 
advocated by Mr. Howell, there is small danger of permanently 
misleading impressions. Certainly those who never go on such 
trips nor make such contacts are in greater danger of laboring 
under permanently misleading impressions than those who go. 
In the words of Mr. Howell, ‘‘All life is an open forum, but most 
people through press, pulpit, and radio, hear only one side. 
These trips are to present the other side of every case. We take 
it for granted that you already know the side presented every 
day in the papers.”’ 

One feels, however, that it would be wise if, in a preliminary 
statement to each trip, it were made clear that ex-parte state- 
ments were of course to be expected from each group, that a 
friendly, sympathetic hearing should be given, but that final 
judgments should be reserved for further study and acquaintance. 
This caution does not apply to radical labor trips alone. It ap- 
plies to statements which may be made by employers and by 
other groups as well. 

Our meeting at Communist headquarters was held in one 
of the class rooms of the Workers’ School, the walls of which 
were covered with huge labor posters in the Russian style. As 
we passed out of the building, we noted the offices of their news- 
paper, the Daily Worker, and the headquarters of the Workers’ 
Party. On the ground floor they also operate a huge co-operative 
cafeteria. Groups of men were standing about, far out on the 
sidewalk, engaged in the passionate arguments so characteristic 
of these Jewish radicals. To come into some human touch with 
these masses of people, animated as they are by an economic 
theory which to them has the force of a religion and for which 
many of them work and sacrifice, daring jails and persecution, 
can not fail to raise searching questions in one’s mind: What is 
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it that these Communists are after? Is our economic order 
Christian? If it were really Christian, would great masses of 
people have grounds for such radical discontent? Is there hope 
of Christianizing the social order? Will this happen before 
Communism comes? What am I doing about it? 

I regret that the limitations of space make it necessary for 
me to omit the description of two other most interesting visits 
on this Reconciliation Trip, one to Socialist headquarters and 
the Rand School of Social Science, and the other to the I. W. W. 
The purpose of this article, however, is not to present a resume 
of radical theory but merely to illustrate the possibilities of the 
Reconciliation Trip as an instrument in social education. This 
end I hope may be served even though the entire trip can not be 
described. But before concluding with certain observations, I 
can not forbear to ask the reader to accompany us down the 
Bowery to Mr. Zero’s Tub, where we ate our supper at the 
headquarters of the unemployed. 

The Tub is an old brownstone house with a restaurant in 
the basement. On the,upper floors are club rooms with sanitary 
steamer chairs, where homeless, friendless, jobless workers can 
stay in out of the cold all night for ten cents. Shower baths are 
available too. We filed down into the basement restaurant, 
paid five cents at the counter, and received a bowl of soup, its 
ingredients planned by a dietitian, so that it was almost a meal 
in itself. On the tables there were big pans of bread, of which 
you could eat all you wanted. Five cents additional provided 
a dessert of crullers. 

The long room was filled with men. They had the look of 
self-respect. They were hoboes, migrant workers, men out of 
work, not bums. I sat down at a table with two men. One of 
them was an iron molder by trade. We shortly discovered 
mutual acquaintances in the labor movement. The foundry 
business is over-developed and demand has fallen off. They 
tell us that such things are purely economic problems, not the 
business of the church. Yet my friend was obliged to eat five- 
cent meals, was homeless and unemployed. 

The men who eat at the Tub volunteer their help for clean- 
ing up. A cheery Irishman who was wielding a broom in- 
discriminately on the table tops and on the floor stopped for a 
chat. He gave me a friendly tip on where to get a job as oiler 
on a steamship, but insinuated gently and in all good humor that 
it was perhaps beyond my abilities. The Tub is a friendly place. 
What is the matter with an economic order when decent men 
ean not find work? 

Mr. Zero, whose real name is Mr. Urbain Ledoux, spoke to 
us in the club room upstairs. “‘Do not forget,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
these men, the jobless, wifeless, and homeless, have fought in all 
the revolutions of history. We must study the causes of un- 
employment. Where do casual laborers live, what do they do, 
what can they do, between harvesting and their next seasonal 
job?”’ Mr. Ledoux was for years a United States foreign consul, 
later a public lecturer commanding a high honorarium. He gave 
it all up and went to live and eat and sleep with the unemployed 
on the Bowery. ‘They are the most friendless of men,”’ he said, 
“and in most need of help.’’ Some years ago Mr. Ledoux auc- 
tioned off unemployed men to the highest bidders on Boston 
Common, in order to draw public attention to their plight. For 
the past fifteen years he has maintained the Tub, where count- 
less thousands of men have found food and shelter and friendship. 
Mr. Ledoux was about to enter the hospital for an operation 
when he spoke to our group. In fact, he kept his appointment 
with us against the doctor’s advice. 

“The churches to-day,’’ said Mr. Ledoux, “are as spiritually 
dead as was the Jewish church when Christ came. Church 
people sing and pray and listen to sermons, but when you ask 
them to do something real they can’t stand the gaff.”’ 

“T see,’’ he said at parting, “that you all have on silk stock- 
ings. You look well-fed and in good health. I hope you will 
do something. Good-by,’’ and he left us. 

Yes, our Protestant churches are predominantly cOmposed 
of comfortable, well-fed people, the privileged classes. Nothing 
is more needed for the good of their souls than to come into con- 
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tact with the other side of life. It is encouraging to learn that 
Mr. Howell is now in demand to set up special Reconciliation 
Trips for a number of churches and theological seminaries. One 
suburban church group, many of whom were prejudiced against 
the Negro, made a trip to Harlem. Asa result a colored leader 
was invited to speak at their church and to eat with them at a 
church dinner. It would be well for every member on joining a 
church to go on a series of Reconciliation Trips, as a symbol of 
his entrance into the Christian fellowship. It is indicative of 
essentially Christlike attitudes in the Department of Evangelism 
of the Methodist Church, which carries on these trips, that the 


“sublimation of racial, national, and class antagonism and the 


awakening of social sympathies have come to be recognized as a 
part of the process of personal conversion. 

A word must be said about the importance of leadership. 
There is no doubt that the success of the Reconciliation Trips 
in New York has been due very largely to Mr. Howell, and to 
Mrs. Howell, who is actively associated with him in the work. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Howell are trained religious and social workers 
of long experience. They have a wide acquaintance and are 
trusted by the leaders of all races and groups to which trips are 
conducted. It is essential to discover or develop leaders with 
such contacts before trips are undertaken. It must not be for- 


gotten that many of the groups visited entertain deep suspicions 
of church people as socially privileged, selfish, and insincere; a 
distrust of all highbrows, bourgeois, and white folks, and of the 
Americans and other races of whom the trips may be composed. 
A mediator is needed, a genuinely friendly contact person, be- 
fore trips can even begin. And the leader’s heart must be in the 
work. ‘Whenever I hear of a group of people who are perse- 
cuted on account of their ideas or misunderstood as a race,” asid 
Mr. Howell, “I want to lead a trip to them.’’ In a folder issued 
by Mr. Howell on “How to Conduct Reconciliation Trips,” there 
appears this significant advice to leaders: ‘‘Inculcate poise for 
the trip by relaxation, quiet, and prayer the morning of the trip.” 

Any one who has seen Mr. and Mrs. Howeil at the head of 
a group knows that this enterprise is to them something more 
than a sightseeing trip. It is a ministry of reconciliation, a 
part of the social evangelism which alone can set us forward 
toward the realization of the Kingdom of God upon earth. It is 
a necessary preparation for the individual Christian seeking 
reality in the worship of God. ‘Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, then come and offer 
thy gift.” 


Dean McCollester in Iowa 


The National Federation of Religious Liberals held its an- 
nual meeting in Iowa City, Iowa, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 29 and 30, in the First Unitarian Church, of which the Rev. 
A. L. Weatherly is minister. 

It was mid-winter and blizzards were prevailing, but that 
did not prevent a very interesting group of Liberals from com- 
ing together for a frank discussion of the problems before the 
liberal religious people of the present time. The first meeting, 
Tuesday afternoon, was a Round Table discussion led by Dr. 
Clyde W. Hart, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Iowa. His subject was ‘Personality: Its Nature and Develop- 
ment.” Dr. Hart is a most alert and able student, and his dis- 
cussion of personality brought forth opinions and questions both 
favorable to and in opposition to his position. The subject was 
discussed from an academic point of view rather than from a re- 
ligious point, and the discussion fell into this line of argument. 

In the evening a platform meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the church, presided over by Hon. Roger S. Galer, 
LL.D., president of the Federation. The first speaker was Sidney 
S. Robins, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy at Lombard College. 
His subject was: “What Philosophy Can Do for Religion.” 
Professor Robins gave a very clear and well organized address 
which set forth first the relation of religion and philosophy and the 
constructive contribution of philosophy to liberal religion. He 
argued that philosophy by its close reasoning, its systematic 
methods, its evaluation of ideas, its historical material, contrib- 
utes ideas, clarity, truth, etc., to religion. Dr. Robins pre- 
sented his subject out of his experience as a parish preacher 
and then later as a college professor. 

The second speaker was Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer of 
Des Moines, on the subject, “The Challenge That Confronts Us 
as Liberals.’”? In a direct and systematic address, he anaiyzed the 
problems now before the religious liberals, making special divi- 
sions of his theme, and urging that the work of the true Liberal, 
while involving a destructive process, eliminating what is out- 
grown and untrue, must move along positive lines, and always 
remember that while it deals with intellectual problems, and 
should meet these in a critical manner, it is dealing with human 
problems and its chief objective is the enrichment of all life and 
the meeting in a considerable degree the problems of all ranges of 
society. Rabbi Mannheimer left his audience with a feeling 
that, while religion is going through a serious reconstruction, 
the Liberal has a great opportunity of leadership in the search 
for truth and establishment of human brotherhood. 

On Wednesday morning at 10.30 the annual business ses- 


sion of the Federation was held, and programs for the extension 
of membership were discussed and referred to the Executive 
Board. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Honorary President, Charles W. Wendte, Berkeley, Calif. 
President, Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. Executive Com- 
mittee: Charles E. Snyder, Tobias Schanfarber, L. Ward Brigham, 
Roger S. Galer, Curtis W. Reese. 

At 2.30 the members gathered in the vestry for a second 
Round Table discussion. This was to have been led by Dr. 
Edward B. Reuter, Professor of Sociology of the University of 
Towa, on “The Origin of Religion.’’ He, however, was ill, and his 
place was taken by Professor Yonder, who took as his subject, 
“The Labor Attitude in the Middle West.’’ The question.he 
raised was, Is there much radicalism among the laborers of the 
Middle West? and his contention was that as a whole labor organ- 
izations are conservative and that society as a whole is ultra- 
conservative on questions of home, church and education. He 
said higher education is not unfair toward labor. Labor is not 
particularly interested in the church. It believes the church 
should exist. It does not seriously criticise it nor does it show 
much interest in it. It takes the church as a matter of fact. 
This presentation was discussed by the ministers present, and 
in the course of the afternoon the subject widened to the world 
movement toward justice and better living. 

Dr. McCollester of Tufts College discussed somewhat at 

length the industrial and social conditions in England as a result 
of recent studies and visits there. 
At 6.30 the ladies of the Unitarian. church served a dinner 
in the vestry. After the meal, several short speeches were 
given, one by Professor Bush of the History Department of the 
University of Iowa, who spoke of his observations of Americans 
abroad and the real lack in this country of an appreciation of 
world movements and of the fine details of art. 

Rabbi Berman spoke of the new attitude of the liberal Jew, 
and said that the conservative Jew could no more understand the 
attitude of the liberal Jew than the fundamentalist can under- 
stand the view of the liberal Christian, and that there is a strong 
effort by the conservatives to hold Judaism to its old position. 
He said there is an increasing interest of the younger and better 
educated Jews in the applications of the fundamentals of Judaism 
to modern constructive methods. 

The next speaker was Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Chicago, who 
spoke most earnestly for the culture of the spiritual life, that 
this is more than creeds or intellectual definitions. The demand 
of the present time is for conception of life and the application of 
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spiritual force so that the individual life may be finer and the 
community life lifted upon a higher plane. 

The minister of the church, Mr. Weatherly, gave a final 
word at the supper table, expressing his appreciation of the visi- 
tation of the Federation. He said that he felt much alone, for 
liberalism is unpopular in the Middle West, and the conservative 
views on religion and education and world relations are extremely 
conservative. He thought that a federation of liberal thinkers 
from all organizations might do much for the spread of real 
liberalism. 

The last meeting of the session was held in the church at 
8 o’clock. Judge Galer presided. The first speaker was the 
Rey. Charles Parker Connolly, minister of the Church of the 
Christian Union, Rockford, Ill. His subject was, “Liberalism 
and the Survival of the Fittest Ideas.’’ Dr. Connolly, in a most 
scholarly way, outlined his conception of liberalism and laid 
emphasis on several important ideas which should be put in the 
fore-front of our thought for the enrichment of what we call 
liberalism. He emphasized the need of broad education, of ap- 
preciation of constant change, of a spirit of fairness and, above 
all, a spirit of love for humanity and for what is beautiful and 
true. The address was marked by fine literary qualities, choice 
phrasing and superb English. It was an address to be enjoyed 
and full of inspiration. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dean McCollester of 
Tufts College School of Religion, subject, “The Working Faith 
of Average Men.’’ He contrasted the faith by which men live 
with that which they profess, indicating how the faith men live 
by comes from man’s adjustment to nature, to the pragress of 
civilization and to the personal experience, arguing that men 
really conduct their lives by fundamental ideas and personal 
experience. He urged that the liberal of to-day has the privilege 
of leading the seekers of the truth, and that while it is necessary 
to tear down some of the old theories and dogmas of theology, 
men generally are wanting the positive conception of faith and 
life. 

The out of town visitors were Roger 8S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia., the Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, Waterloo, Ia., the Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D., Tufts College, Mass., the Rev. Laura Bow- 
man Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 
Chicago, Ill., Universalists; the Rev. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., the Rev. R. D. Richardson, Keokuk, Ia., 
C. E. Chinger, Keokuk, Ia., the Rev. D. G. Lothrop, Des Moines, 
Ia., Sidney S. Robins, Galesburg, Ill., the Rev. Julius F. Kol- 
fifer, Davenport, Ia., the Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, Lincoln, Neb., 
Mrs. H. H. Griffiths, Des Moines, Ia., Mr. H. H. Griffiths, Des 
Moines, Ia., Ruth Hanna, Des Moines, Ia., the Rev. Charles 
E. Snyder, Sioux City, Ia., Margaret M. Robertson, Chicago, Il., 
the Rev. Charles Parker Connolly, Rockford, Il., Unitarians; 
Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer, Des Moines, Ia., Rabbi Morton 
M. Berman, Davenport, Ia., Rabbi Max Schenk, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta. 

Lee S. McCollester. 


* * * 


AN OPEN LETTER TO LAYMEN AND MINISTERS 


The case of Brookwood Labor College, A. J. Muste and the 
American Federation of Labor presents an opportunity for 
friends of the workers’ education movement of America to ex- 
press themselves. 

The churchmen of America, in particular, are concerned. 
Mr. Muste was formerly a minister, and left the pulpit because 
of his preaching on industrial and peace questions, and under 
conditions which, rightfully or wrongfully, were held to reflect 
upon the freedom of the pulpit. 

The American Federation of Labor has now taken action 
against Mr. Muste and Brookwood which denies fundamental 
principles of fair play. Labor stands for the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining and of conference over grievances—a principle 
which was denied in dealing with Brookwood. Labor stands for 
free speech, a free press and for academic freedom—all these 
principles were involved in the dispute with Brookwood, and 


the school was condemned in star-chamber sessions, with no op- 
portunity for an appeal. 

There are a host of men and women in the church who wish 
to register their protest against the summary treatment ac- 
corded Mr. Muste, and who wish to testify to their confidence in 
the man and the school which he has built. These men and 
women believe that the labor movement of America has in it 
large promise for the liberalizing and spiritualizing of our na- 
tional life, and deplore any step backward from the principles of 
fair play and free speech and unfettered education. 

We, whose names are signed, wish to express to A. J. Muste 
and his associates the gratitude of many churchmen for the con- 
tribution they are making to American life. We believe that 
the labor movement needs trained leadership. 

The strength of the British labor movement is in the strong 
group of its leaders skilledin the theory and practise of economics 
and politics. The American labor movement needs more of 
such. Brookwood is the most effective training school for them. 
During the seven years of its history, Brookwood has sent 125 
graduates out to take their place in the labor movement, many 
of them as leaders. Such work as this can ill be spared. 

We appeal to churchmen to join us in this testimony to 
Mr. Muste and his associates. We wish to hand him a sizable 
bundle of letters expressing the good-will and confidence of the 
Christian Church. We also wish to hand him a packet of checks, 
big and little, which will tell him of many friends whose names 
he has not heard. 

Will you write such a letter to-day, make out your check 
for whatever amount you are able (even a dollar will help) and 
send to Hubert C. Herring, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City? 


Hugh Elmer Brown, Evanston, Il., 

Jerome Davis, Yale Divinity School, 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, Christian Register, 
Sherwood Eddy, New York, 

L.O. Hariman, Zion’s Herald, 

Hubert C. Herring, New York, 

John Haynes Holmes, New York, 

Paul Hutchinson, Christian Century, 

Fleming James, New Haven, 

Paul S. Leinbach, Reformed Church Messenger, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Christian Century, 
Kirby Page, World To-morrow, 
John M. Phillips, Akron, Ohio, 

Alva W. Taylor, Nashville, Tenn., 

Harry F. Ward, Union Theological Seminary. 


* * * 


HIS GOOD POINT 

A most suggestive correspondent, Rev. James H. Childs, 
gives me the following anecdote. 

“T had an uncle,’ he says, “who lived a gentle, beautiful 
Christian life for ninety-one years, and the oldest inhabitant 
never knew him to speak a word under any circumstances that 
would be to the discredit of another human being. For many 
years he had a neighbor who was unspeakably selfish and mean, 
concerning whom the most charitable could not speak one word 
of praise. At one time this neighbor advertised some property 
for sale. A stranger from a distance saw the advertisement 
and was inclined to make a purchase, but, wishing to be on the 
safe side, he decided to come to the place and make some in- 
quiries as to the character and integrity of the man with whom 
he might have dealings. He came to my uncle, introduced him- 
self, and then asked this question: ‘What sort of man is Mr. 
Blank?’ That put my uncle into a hard place. He hesitated, 
and finally exclaimed with some enthusiasm, ‘Well, they do say 
he has a good wife.’ ”’ 

Alas for that good woman! I have known more than one 
wife who has had to furnish all the good words for her husband. 
Doubtless some of the goodness of these good women spills over 
on to their ugly husbands, but it’s a touch job. Look out, girls, 
whom you marry.—Amos R. Wells, in Christian Endeavor World. 
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The General Convention at Work 


OUR TASK 
A Lenten Meditation 

“On the ridge of the Mount of Olives in brilliant spring sun- 
shine men and women of fifty nations, chosen from the leadership 
of the Christian community in every continent under heaven, 
came together through Passiontide 1928. They came by roads 
that lead up from the ends of the earth to the Holy City to face 
frankly and together the final challenging issue in the world to- 
day—the question of the adequacy of the Christian Message to 
transform and save man in face of his sin-tormented life every- 
where, and especially in face of the world-conquering tides of 
material civilization and the resultant maelstrom of industrial 
and rural revolution and inter-racial conflict.” 

“These men and women are living in a world neither of op- 
timistic illusion nor of pessimistic delusion. They want, on the 
one hand, to know the worst of what they have to face, as well 
as to know the wonder of the Power that works in them to bring 
in the Kingom of God.”’ 

In these words Basil Mathews in his little book, ‘“‘Roads to 
the City of God,’’ describes the purpose and temper of the group 
of leaders who made up the great Jerusalem meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in 1928. Few books are so 
rewarding and challenging as this one which gives the spirit of 
this great meeting and the gist of its discussions. 

We are in the season of Lent. Many of us who have much 
to do with the mechanics of church machinery and its operation 
are feeling an especial need of ‘‘a baptism of the Spirit’’ that we 
may not be engaged in the mere routine work of making the 
wheels go round. 

Many of us are asking, ‘“Has the Universalist Church any 
distinctive message or mission for the world to-day?”’ or, “How 
can we arouse our people to a new sense of responsibility which 
will result in their commitment to the great tasks of the church?’’ 

These questions are often the result of the feeling that since 
the fight of the early fathers of our church has largely been won, 
we must seek some new battle to engage our forces. No longer 
is the great issue theological and controversial. We recognize 
growth and development toward a unity in thinking which was 
not dreamed of a generation ago. Is our work, then, done? Is 
there any further use for us as a church? 

If the whole purpose of our existence has been to defend a 
theological doctrine, the answer obviously is that there are still 
some forts to be taken, some battles to be waged, but it is a 
rapidly shrinking field. Men everywhere are coming to the larger 
faith which is ‘‘intellectually possible’ and true, and are forsak- 
ing traditional creeds and theologies. In this sense, we still have 
a mission in the world, but a mission which is gradually disap- 
pearing. 

If the purpose of our existence in not simply “‘to fight for’’ 
but “to fight with’’ a faith, there never was a greater oppor- 
tunity for us than to-day. We might almost say that for the 
first time in the history of our church—indeed for the first time 
in the history of Christianity, at least since the Reformation— 
we are free for the distinctive function which the church has to 
perform. It is, indeed, “the question of the adequacy of the 
Christian Message to transform and save man in face of his sin- 
tormented life everywhere, and especially in the face of the world- 
conquering tides of material civilization and the resultant mael- 
strom of industrial and rural revolution and inter-racial con- 
fliet.”’ 

There are “‘world-conquering tides of material civilization”’ 
sweeping the world. There is a ‘resultant maelstrom of in- 
dustrial and rural revolution and inter-racial conflict.’” The only 
force which can stem these tides and counteract this maelstrom 
is the Christian message of transforming love and power. If we 
believe our faith, we must see in modern conditions the greatest 
challenge it has ever had. 

Many years ago Carlyle wrote: ‘More than of any other 
institution the world is asking the Christian Church in these times 


‘Canst thou teach us or not?’’’ With how much greater chal- 
lenging power does that question come to the church to-day! 
The conclusion is obvious. The church must teach the world or 
die. It can not survive if it has no message and mission. It 
will conquer if it teaches the world the all-conquering power of 
faith, love and service. 

This answer seems to some to be dodging the issue. “If all 
churches have this common mission, what have we as a church 
to do?”’ is their question. The answer is that we have our share 
in the common tasks of Christianity, and if‘we are “faithful in n 
few things we shall be made ruler over many things.’’ One 
regiment does not make an army, but many regiments, each per- 
forming its own mission, do bring victory following a definite 
plan of battle. What if the minister in the church next to yours 
is preaching the same gospel as you are? Thank God for that! 
His message re-enforces yours and the effect of the two is not 
simply doubled, it is tripled or quadrupled. The world will be 
conquered not by a divided church and widely-separated pulpit, 
but by the united preaching and practise throughout the world 
of Christian fundamentals. ; 

Concrete situations confront us all, in the home, in individual 
problems, in commerce, in politics, in social contacts, inter-class, 
international and inter-racial, which only the essentials of Chris- 
tian faith can meet and change. The present is no time for us 
to be discouraged and downhearted. Our courage, our faithful- 
ness, our vision, are challenged by the greatest opportunity the 
church has ever had. 

But have we a distinctive message for to-day? Many are 
approaching a liberal, positive faith—but have they reached it? 
Can they preach it as uncompromisingly as we can? Without 
making any comparisons, we should realize this, that no church 
has a greater message for the world than we have. If these men 
and women at Jerusalem ‘‘wanted to know the worst of what 
they have to face as well as to know the wonder of the Power 
that works in them to bring in the Kingdom of God,’’ we are 
heart and soul with them. We are true realists. We want to 
know the liberating truth. We want to understand the prob- 
lems and difficulties in the way of our work. But we do not 
want to forget that the greatest heritage we have is faith in the 
invincible power of love to conquer all men and solve all problems. 
We want to remember that the greatest force in the world is 
God. On that truth are we standing. 

In this Lenten season, therefore, let us have a spiritual 
quickening and arousing throughout our whole church! Let us 
“seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,’’ confident 
that all things needful will be added unto us. Let us for this 
period, at least, believe and preach our gospel with power and 
convincing passion, that we may serve the great cause of His 
Kingdom upon earth. 

The National Council of Superintendents has called us all to 
this task in these words: “The National Council of Superintend- 
ents, in session at Rochester, N. Y., calls upon our churches and 
ministers everywhere to lay special emphasis, before and during 
the Lenten season, upon the deepening and quickening of the 
spiritual life of our people. This is fundamental. A personal 
loyalty to the Christian way of life, including private devotion 
and public worship, as well as personal conduct and social ser- 
vice, is essential. 

“A spiritual dynamic will solve the problems which face our 
local churches and denominational organizations, and open doors 
to wider service in the building of a better world. Nothing else 
will do this. 

“As the last session of the General Convention urged, ‘We 
recognize that the specific purpose of the Universalist Church is 
a religious one, and that the religious concern should be primary 
in our minds and hearts.’ The fundamental faith of our church 
challenges us to intimate personal fellowship with the Univer- 


sal Father. ‘We can do all things through Him who strengtheneth 
use 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE GREAT PASTORATE OF FRED LEONARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the number of the Christian Leader which came to-day 
there is an item in regard to the beginning of the twenty-fifth 
year of the pastorate of Dr. Marvin at Franklin. In it it is said 
that denominational records show only three pastorates of 
longer duration in New England and three outside New England. 
I can make it four outside New England. In the Butternuts 
Valley here in Otsego County there is a town called Morris; in 
the town is a Universalist church; since 1899 the pastor of that 
church has been the Rev. F. G. Leonard. This pastorate is 
longer than that of Dr. Tomlinson at Worcester, Mr. Townsend 

t Westbrook, or Dr. Potterton at Our Father. Mr. Leonard’s 
name may not be written in prominent capitals in our denomi- 
national records, but it is written in the hearts of the folks of the 

- Otsego Association. I believe it must also be written in letters 
of gold upon the records of God where the measure of a man’s 
worth is character and devotion. When those books are opened 
Fred Leonard’s name may not lead all the rest, but it will be the 
peer of any. 
George C. Boorn, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
* * 


DID JESUS CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH? 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

How can Mr. Summerbell, in his “‘reaction”’ in the January 
19 Leader, make this unqualified statement: ‘‘He (Jesus) in 
fact did not claim Messiahship nor to be the Son of God?”’ 

Even if he questions the validity of the Fourth Gospel 
(which I accept), how can he explain such passages as this from 
Mark 14 : 61-62, ‘Again the High Priest asked him, and saith 
unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus 
said: Iam.” Or this, from Luke 10 : 22, “All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth who the 
Son is, save the Father; and who the Father is save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’’ 

But, reading Mr. Summerbell’s letter more carefully, I see 
that he does apparently accept the Fourth Gospel, for he cites 
a passage from the eighth chapter (a passage even placed, in our 
Revised Version, in parentheses to indicate that its presence in 
the oldest manuscripts is in doubt) of the woman whom Jesus 
refused to condemn. How can Mr. Summerbell find anything 
in this incident which even remotely implies that “Jesus had 
sinned with the rest of his fellow men?”’ 

One wonders, too, since Mr. Summerbell apparently does 
accept the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, how he would 
explain away Jesus’ solemn assertions again and again in this 
book, of his oneness with the Father, his constant asseveration 
of his sonship. There are far too many of these to attempt to 
quote. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 

* * 
LIBERALS AND THE ETERNAL HOPE 


’ To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sometime ago I read Papini’s ‘‘Life of Christ.’’ The author 
clings to the idea that Christ is about to come to the earth again. 
These are almost his exact words: ‘The cloud that received 
him out of sight still hovers near the earth; and every day we 
raise our weary and mortal eyes to that heaven from which he 
shall come again in the terrible splendor of his glory.’ 

Humanity must be fed on expectancy. We may forget for 
the present that illusion that has persisted throughout the cen- 
turies. We may forget the hope deferred that has made so many 
hearts sick. We may forget the crude and cruel views of so many 
pre-millenarians. We may forget all these and think about our 
duty to feed human minds and hearts on expectancy. Some 
Liberals seem to be more eager to condemn the views of the 


pre-millenarians than to feed their flocks on expectancy. Let 
me give you a few quotations to show how well Liberals may feed 
on expectancy. St. Paul: ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.’’ John Robinson: ‘‘More 
light is yet to break forth from God’s words.’’ Assembled at the 
house of William Brewster, the congregation at Scrooby cove- 
nanted together to ‘‘walk in God’s ways known or to be made 
known to us, whatever it may cost.” 
A few weeks ago we sang at our church these words: 


“Lo, dawns a new era, transcending the old, 
The poets’ rapt vision by prophets foretold; 
From War’s grim tradition it maketh appeal 
To service of all in a world’s commonweal.’’ 


What stores the Liberals have out of which to feed a hungry 
world on expectancy! 
John T. Fitzgerald. 
Seven Springs, N.C. 
* * 


MR. FOSTER SEES A DISTINCTIVE MISSION FOR US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
It seems passing strange that a trained and cultivated 


observer—one for whom the support of religious convictions is an 


opening opportunity rather than a burden—should conclude 
that the gospel of the Liberal Church is no longer distinctive, 
that the Universalists might as well merge with the Baptists or 
the Congregationalists or Methodists or Episcopalians, and that 
there is no peculiar sense of loss when a Universalist church 
closes its doors. 

I wonder if people who so magnify the possible advantage, 
not of co-operation, but of combination and union and merger, 
attend evangelical services very often, and if so, I wonder with 
what eyes do they see and with what ears do they hear! 

Tremont Temple and Park Street Church, Boston, are as 
orthodox to-day as when Theodore Parker was preaching of the 
“Transient and the Permanent in Christianity,’’ near to ninety 
years ago. The leading officers of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ to-day stress the importance of the belief 
in the resurrection of Christ as absolutely vital to Christianity, 
and report that their constituency believes in the inspiration of 
the Bible and the miracles, etc., as essential, and the thought of 
substitutionary atonement permeates their service of worship and 
their songs and hymns. The Moody schools at Northfield were 
never more attractive and yet the evangelical idea pervades the 
very air. Magnified Christology appears not only in the exhorta- 
tion of the Salvation Army but in the teaching of the’ educated 
classes who insist on labeling all things they think desirable as 
“Christlike,’’ although such are frequently utterly remote from 
anything Jesus of Nazareth ever said or taught. The grasp of 
the fundamentalist for both churchly and civil power is as dar- 
ing as in the colonial days when the ‘‘First Church in Christ’’ 
was the State Church in all this section. 

To say that it makes no difference what we really do believe 
when we stand before the altars of religion and repeat professed 
belief in conventional statements is to surrender the high pre- 
rogatives of teaching the truth as one of the essential elements of 
preaching and of church work. 

From the days of Hosea Ballou, the teaching of doctrinal 
truth has been a cherished mission of the discipies of the larger 
faith. If such were more clearly realized to-day there would be 
less disposition to merge and federate so that, by tapping the 
resources of two or three denominations, one church may con- 
tinue to live where three had previously lived and proclaimed 
supplementary truths of religious inheritance. If to meet the 
evils of denominational overlapping and possible duplication, 
we practise the policy of the absorption of the small by the great, 
mental stimulus and the range of community appeal are reduced 
and our last condition is become worse than our first. If in- 
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stead of straining a point to see how near we can return to the 
orthodoxy of the mother church, we could, in the flush of pride 
and in the strength of reasoned conviction, set forth our distinc- 
tive faith, perhaps communities would be more reluctant to 
allow the closing of liberal churches. 

The difficulty experienced in merging two churches of the 
same denomination in the same community is an index of the 
difficulty to be expected in merging two churches of contrasted 
denominational inheritance. When one considers, in the light 
of historic-perspective, how extensive and how pervasive has 
been the influence of Calvinism in Christendom for some three 
hundred years, it seems a strain to believe that a minority de- 
nomination in America which has never commanded a thousand 
ministers, could within the span of little more than a century so 
liberalize the other churches that its distinctive features have 
faded and its mission has been accomplished. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

* * 


WHY NOT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why not a D. D. for Stanley Manning? By his mod- 
esty, tact, and efficiency, his loyalty and consecration, while 
National Superintendent of the Y. P. C. U., he did more than 
any one man to hold the young people in the church, and train 
them for the leadership that is so marked to-day. In recent 
years as State Superintendent in Maine, he has again justified 
the trust given him. I have just been reading over the different 
committees appointed at our last General Convention, and the 
number of committees Stanley Manning served on proves once 
more the high position he holds in the denomination, and the 
great value of his service. Now he is an author, and his book 
-will prove his high scholarship. 

If the degree of D. D. is given for high scholarship, ability 
‘to think and act, and service to the denomination, then the col- 
lege giving Stanley Manning to the church can not honor itself 
‘more than by honoring him at the graduating exercises this 
spring. 

John M. Foglesong. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* * 


THE GLOUCESTER CHURCH ANNIVERSARY 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the preparation of my address on ‘‘The Origin, Growth 
and Present Tendencies of the Unitarian and Universalist De- 
nominations,’ I am reminded of what was known, that the 
first church of our faith in America was organized at Gloucester, 
Jan. 1, 1779, that is just 150 years ago. Has it occurred to the 
Leader that this year is the 150th anniversary of that event? 

C. C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 

* * 


GET ACQUAINTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I am dead sure that, could your rebellious and sometimes 
vituperative critics see and know John van Schaick, they would 
then love and respect the Hditor. If the Leader constituency 
could call on you as Hoover has called on South America, the 
result would be good will and real acquaintance. 

But as that can not be, let them continue to draw blood. 
Remember that although “‘bleeding’’ has ceased to be a thera- 
peutic practise, it has great value in journalism and life. It re- 
lieves the one who causes the bleeding and is not without bene- 
ficial reactions upon patients strong enough to bleed often and 
copiously. ‘ : 

“Reactions” is a safety-valve department. I believe the 
vast improvement in the temper of our General Convention ses- 
sions, the almost Christian courtesy of the delegates, 1s due al- 
most entirely to the fact that the critical, pugnacious, hostile 
members of our constituency, as well as those who sanely and 
sincerely state conflicting opinions (conflicting with those of 


* 


editor and contributors), have immediate and constant oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. Hence it is a psychological im- 
possibility for them to store up wrath till “the next biennial 
session.” 
Harry Adams Hersey. 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


ANOTHER KIND OF READING 


The ministers’ questionnaire about books pur- 
chased and read brought many other replies, one from 
a minister conspicuous for alertness and modern-minded- 
ness beyond most of the men of his years. Asa preacher 
he is always worthy of and receives the attention of 
thoughtful people. Therefore what he says about 
books and reading is especially significant. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I used to think I must buy every book the boys around 
30 West Street were talking about. I got my stacks loaded, 
and was terribly bored. The majority of authors of books 
dealing with religion are below the grade of the average writer 
of fiction, in that they do not know how to put their stuff over 
interestingly: they seem to bank on the fact that because they 
are dealing with religion the subject will carry them by, regard- 
less of subject matter. 

Further, I could not see that our men got far with their 
much reading; on the contrary, it impressed me as being a species 
of dope habit; they read books, and books, and then more books, 
and that was all there was to it. I made up my mind to brace 
up my courage to admit without argument that I wasn’t in- 
terested, that my mind wasn’t organized that way. I am not 
So constituted that I can preach a sermon which is a rehash of 
the latest book I have read. My mind is constructive, not re- 
constructive. 

Further, I am a slow reader: my mind catches suggestions 
and wanders. I am liable not to read a chapter an hour, per- 
haps a page. I had a book of Dole’s in my pocket at Rochester 
which I have been reading at for a couple of years. I like it 
immensely, opened it anywhere, it’s all marked up, and yet I 
don’t know that I ever read it through, or used anything out of it. 

So you may list me as the minister who doesn’t buy books, 
and doesn’t read! 


* * 


A REPLY TO MRS. BURNS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since reading Mrs. Helen L. Burns’s “‘reaction’’ I want to 
thank you for your defense of Mrs. Bailie and Mrs. Macfarland. 
I have been thoroughly disgusted with the doings of the ““Com- 
manding General and her Staff,’’ and hope for better things 
when the new officers take their places. 

A Member of the D. A. R. in Maine. 


* * 
MR. FISTER ON HOOVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad to send you greetings, and congratulations too, 
that we are well on the road to world peace and world prohibi- 
tion, for both of which causes you have so nobly worked! It 
looks as though the next four years would be eventful years! 
I want to tell you of a very able and timely sermon on ‘The 
Friends: the Religion of the President-elect of the United States,” 
preached by the Rev. H. F. Fister, in the Milford Universalist 
church recently. After showing the effect of one’s religion on 
character, he described the forms of worship, beliefs and charac- 
teristics of the Friends, then pointed out how Herbert Hoover 
is pre-eminently fitted for the Presidency of the United States 
at the present time. I think you may like it in the Leader, as a 
forerunner of much that will be said and written in the coming 
months. : 

Lucy S. Patrick. 

Milford, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


BOOKS DESERVING WIDE ATTENTION 


Private Devotion 
Methods of Private Religious Living. 

By Henry Nelson Wieman. (Macmil- 

lan. $1.75.) 

I have not seen signs that this book has 
attracted the attention which it deserves. 
It will be a thousand pities if at least a 
thousand educated ministers in America 
do not possess it for careful and reflective 
reading. I myself have already purchased 
quite a dozen copies and sent them to 
various friends—mostly ministers—in this 
country and England. My commenda- 
tion is at least earnest. A sharp critic 
might say that the chapters of the book are 
disconnected. They are. I think the 
author would admit that he has given us 
only a collection of notes made from ex- 
perimental living. But there is not a 
sham sentence in the book. A dull critic 
might say that there is nothing new in what 
Dr. Wieman sets before us. Perhaps this 
is so. The fact remains that this book 
tackles what is surely the most neglected 
need of the religious world to-day. What 
is this need? A cog-wheel between our 
aspiration and our achievement; or, to use 
Dr. Wieman’s vocabulary, a method of 
intelligence in religion equal in importance 
and effect to the techniques of the exact 
sciences. Here is a need which no saneness 
or soundness of doctrine, no temporary 
inspiration of religious services, no co- 
gency of preaching, can satisfy. We must 
be enabled to prove religion as an applied 
spiritual science. Dr. Wieman raises this 
vital question and really does answer it. 
Not with any air of finality or claim to 
completeness, but in a way which incites 
experimental effort on the part of the 
individual and inyites us to a fellowship 
in which we shall exchange observable re- 
sults with one another. 

When we speak of practical religion 
nowadays, we usually mean some good 
secular activity with religious faith as a 
pushful locomotive. But a great deal of 
this activity goes on when the locomotive 
has stopped. Service becomes a busy sub- 
stitute for the singular power of religion. 
Dr. Wieman leaps back to the center of 
things with his insistence that “every 
practical problem is solved by. attaining 
some integration of parts through which 
the life-sustaining energies of the universe 
can flow. . . . Worship is the only way in 
which this can be thoroughly and effective- 
ly done.’’ I may be excessively enthusi- 
astic because this small book has brought 
great thoughts to me; but I regard it as 
one herald of a movement which may yet 
bring to our confused modern world the 
mighty equivalent of the ‘‘methodism’’ 
of John Wesley. “God with us,’’ and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


without losing our intelligence in a happy 
fog. God indubitably, even although at 
first we are too timid to call Him by tha 
name. 

V.T. Pomeroy. 

Milion, Mass. 

* * 
Nervous Children 
The Nervous Child and His Parents. 

By Frank Howard Richardson, A. B., 

M. D., F. A. GC. PAGGreeeutnam’s 

Sons.) 

Dr. Richardson’s ““The Nervous Child 
and His Parents’’ is one of the most sen- 
sible and helpful books it has been our 
privilege to read in a long time. He ad- 
dresses himself to a very real problem, and 
yet he assumes neither the air of one deal- 
ing with a crisis nor that of one to whom 
such things as tantrums and lying are of 
no great importance. : He is thoroughly 
aware of the great matters that little fires 
kindle; he is also clever enough to remem- 
ber that a little water at the right spot and 
time can put out many a blaze. Hvery 
page of the book is evidence that the writer 
knows children and their parents. Parents, 
whether their children are ‘“‘perfect little 
angels’ or “‘perfect little demons,’’ who 
read this book will find the truth shining 
clearer, and the lives given to their keeping 
will, from two to ten, be far more joyous. 
The calm that comes of knowing, and the 
sympathy that is given of God, breathe 
all through the book, and while the effort 
is to make clear the needs of the nervous 
child, the first great blessing of the book 
js to make less nervous the nervous parent. 
The chapters deal with the very perplex- 
ing habits and traits that tend to cloud the 
days of both parents and children, and no 
chapter closes without there having fallen 
a good deal of sunshine. Such chapter 
titles as these hold out promises to the 
parent “‘at his wits’ end,’’ “Refusal to 
Eat,” ‘‘Disobedience;’’ ‘Sleep Disturb- 
ances,”’ “Running Away,’’ “The Nurse 
and the Nervous Child,” ‘Heredity and 
Nervousness,”’ and the promises held out 
are not empty ones. The book might 
well be read and its suggestions might be 
carefully pondered by all who have to do 
with children. 

Boynton Merrill. 

West Newton, Mass. 

* 0s 
The Family Again 
The Changing Family. By George 

Walter Fiske. (Harpers. $2.25.) 

Much of the current literature about the 
family is approaching the problem—for 
there is a real problem—from the point of 
view of the scientist who is observing a 
phenomenon. There are changes con- 
sequent upon the new conditions of city 
life, prosperity, the emancipation of 


woman, the more general and better edu- 
cation. Many books are describing and 
analyzing these changes and their effect 
upon parents and children. In these new 
conditions of family life there are clues to 
be found to the terrible crop of nervous 
diseases of whose existence we are just 
becoming aware. But there are few who 
can suggest to us how religion can be 
brought to bear, practically, upon the prob- 
lems of the new home. Professor Fiske 
of Oberlin gives us both the analysis and 
also suggestions as to the solution of at 
least some of our difficulties. 

Dr. Fiske’s method is to pass rapidly 
from one topie to another, illuminating 
each by an apt quotation or by a comment 
of his own. The effect is at first to give 
the impression of a patchwork. But a 
unity of purpose proves its presence before 
the end is reached and justifies the method. 

One of the most valuable quotations is 
from a statement drafted by a group of 
parents who had studied with Dr. Fiske 
the problem of the suburban family. I 
can quote here only .a sentence or two from 
each paragraph of this remarkable state- 
ment. ‘‘We recognize the startling seri- 
ousness of the family situation in our 
modern suburban life, yet we are thankful 
to live in the difficult challenging present. 
We thank God for our modern homes, our 
modern schools and churches, our modern 
world and our modern children. . . . We 
believe we must make the effort to recon- 
struct religion in our modern homes, what- 
ever it may cost us in curtailed selfishness 
and individual preference. In the spirit 
of a new consecration to our homes and 
to our children, we pledge ourselves to 
this higher level of family loyalty. 1. We 
recognize that the rights and the welfare 
of our children must have the right of way. 
2. We will strive to maintain, if possible, 
a real home between four walls, not a 
mere lodging house and irregular cafeteria. 
We will study the science of home-making 
and its fine arts. 3. As parents we will 
try to keep young with our children. .. . 
We will strive to keep vital, mentally alert 
and young in our feelings and enthusiasms. 
4, We will strive to make our homes a 
true democracy. 5. We will not abdicate 
responsibility for the moral welfare of our 
children, nor turn over this function to 
school or church. 6. We are acutely con- 
scious of the hopelessness of this task of 
character growth without the help of re- 
ligion . . . We sincerely desire that sort 
of religion which is a human experience of 
God’s life and love in the midst of life’s 
ordinary tasks and tests. 7. We will 
strive to co-operate more steadfastly with 
our church and with all other community 
agencies which are helping our homes.’” 

(Continued on page 221) 
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NOTES FROM JAPAN 


Much in the reports from Miss Bowen 
received regularly by the Executive Board 
is statistical and would not be of particular 
interest to our constituency at large, but 
in her last report there is so much which 
seems to show what excellent work is be- 
ing done in Blackmer Home that just a 
few paragraphs wili be interesting to all. 

First the report received from Shizuko 
Tsuge, the little Japanese lady whom so 
many of our women are helping to retain 
in the Garden Home so that she may make 
a complete recovery from tuberculosis: 
“Shizuko Tsuge is making a good recovery 
in the Garden Home, where she has been 
for the past ten months. The doctors 
say that we are rejoicing that one of our 
girls was saved before it was too late, 
thanks to the physical examinations that 
showed her condition in its beginning and 
to the generous American women who made 
her care in the Garden Home possible.’’ 

It is interesting to note that at the 
beginning of the term in the fall, all of the 
girls in Blackmer Home were given thor- 
ough physical examinations at St. Luke’s 
Hospital and the recommendation sug- 
gested by the physician have been strictly 
followed. The girls have been treated for 
colds, tonsilitis, tonsils removed, teeth 
examined and repaired, influenza, parasitis 
and anemia. Without a doubt these 
physical examinations are going to prevent 
much serious trouble in the future, and in 
a country where tuberculosis is so preva- 
lent, many a case will be caught in the 
very first stages, as was Shizuko’s, and 
treatment given which will mean a com- 
plete cure. 

“The girls’ life and time is very largely 
occupied in the pursuit of their studies at 
high school or college, so that the educa- 
tional contribution which Blackmer Home 
makes can never be a large one. Neverthe- 
less, since Miss Hathaway came she has 
given a large part of her time to teaching 
the girls English and training them as a 
choir for the Koishikawa church. When 
all of the high school girls brought in re- 
ports of 100 per cent in English we all felt 
that their extra English study had been to 
good purpose.’’ 

“Seven of the girls receive weekly in- 
struction in my girls’ Bible class, while 
others attend Mr. Ito’s class or Mrs. 
Yoshioka’s class. Six of the oldest girls 
teach Sunday school classes in the Dojin 
House of the Iidamachi Sunday schools.” 

“One of the largest things the Home has 
attempted this year was the celebration 
of the anniversary of the founding of the 
Home twenty-five years ago. More than 
fifty invitations were sent to the Home 
graduates and, although less than half of 
these were able to come, the meeting was 
in many ways a great success.”’ 


These are but glimpses of the activities 
of Blackmer Home and Dojin House. 
Miss Hathaway and Miss Bowen are very, 
very busy, and they are looking forward 
to the day when Miss Tomo Murai will 
join them, and when Miss Downing will be 
one of their group. 

* * 


PILLSBURY PANCAKE SUPPER 


Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt of Worcester re- 
ports a very successful Pillsbury Pancake 
Supper held in their church Wednesday, 
January 30. The agents of the com- 
pany furnish two men to prepare the 
pancakes, fry them and provide maple 
syrup. Just as much more can be added 
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to the supper as the church people desire, 
and Worcester supplemented their pan- 
cakes with baked sausages, apple pie with 
ice cream, and coffee. The men bring 
their own stoves suitable for frying twenty- 
four cakes at atime. This naturally keeps 
the waitresses busy supplying the guests, 
who were served at small tables between 
the hours of 5.30 to 7.30 p.m. If Worcester 
was successful, why couldn’t you, too, 
make this a success? 
* * 


GOING TO WASHINGTON 


People going to Washington for the in- 
auguration should visit the corner of Six- 
teenth and S Streets, N. W., and see the 
construction work on the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. This is only 
a ten minutes’ walk straight up Sixteenth 
Street from the White House. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


SNAPSHOT IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
Y. . PAG: 

Recently it has been my pleasure and 
duty to make an extended field trip among 
several of our local unions. The object of 
this trip was twu-fold. (1) In view of our 
financial condition and the impossibility 
of holding a mid-year board meeting, I 
thought it wise to call upon and talk with 
as many of the Board members as pos- 
sible. (2) The financial condition of the 
Union is such that a drive for funds must 
be made within the near future, and I 
spoke to as many unions as possible in an 
attempt to prepare the ground. 

During the trip I met unioners from New 
England at the New England Get-to- 
gether in Lawrence, and at the Middlesex 
League meeting in Boston; unioners from 
the Metropolitan District at Brooklyn: 
members of both,the Y. P. C. U. and 
Y.P.R. U. at a joint rally in Philadelphia; 
the unioners of the Middletown, N. Y., 
union; the unioners of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
union; of Akron, Ohio; Kent, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; and of Detroit, Michigan. 

(1) Most of the unioners are pretty well 
wrapped up in their work—probably a 
great deal more than the average layman 
of the church is. They are putting quite a 
bit of time, money, and energy into the 
Y. P. C. U., and they are, of course, get- 
ting an adequate return, as we all do when 
we put our whole selves into the work. 

(2) Practically every group has some 
problem or other which is causing it worry, 
work, and often discouragement. In 
some places it is the difficulty of holding 
devotional services; in others the problem 
of getting young people out to business 
meetings; in some finance; in others mem- 
bership. There was, I think I can safely 
say, only one union which did not have 
some serious problem or other. 

(3) Most of them realize the criticai 
period through which the General Y. P. 


C. U. is passing. The necessity of con- 
secration and devotion to their cause has 
been brought home to them so that they 
realize that work and lots of it will be 
necessary to put the Y. P. C. U. in a 
strong, healthy condition again. 

(4) The thing that surprised me most, 
though, was the apparent willingness on 
the part of both individuals and of unions 
to contribute financially to the General 
Union, in order that we as a young people’s 
group may continue to be self-supporting. 
When the situation is put before our young 
people they respond, and respond willingly 
in almost every case. This is certainly a 
hopeful attitude. 

While my trip has shown me the many 
problems the local unions have to face, 
and while it has brought me into touch 
with the notes of discouragement which 
crop out here and there, it has not suc- 
ceeded in discouraging me. I realize, and 
I think most of our unioners realize, that 
the Y. P. C. U. is in a critical situation. 
The Atlanta Convention will tell the 
story, I believe, of what our future is to 
be as an organization. The willingness of 
our young people to co-operate with the 
Executive Board in its plans, the devo- 
tion they have to the cause, although often 
hidden beneath a layer of frivolity and 
superficiality, are there nevertheless. It 
is this devotion and willingness which 
makes the future hold success for the 
Yo Pace 

As a general rule the problems our 
young people face serve only to knit them 
more closely together, and to spur them 
on to greater effort in the service of their 
Union. Though our problems may at 
times seem a bit severe, I am glad that we 
have them, for without them we would 
become static and somnolent. Problems 
are the things that keep us alive and 
doing; that make us an organization which 
has a right to live on the face of the earth. 
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Sunday School each Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: : 
Feb. 17-23. Headquarters. Arlington 


(Leadership Training Class). 
Miss Slaughter: 


Feb. 17-23. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 17-23. Headquarters. 
* * 


GOOD WORLD FRIENDSHIP MA- 
TERIAL 


Some of our workers are regretting the 
loss of Hveryland, which has now suspended 
publication. Some very good material 
along similar lines may be found in the 
Wellspring, the paper which many schools 
are taking for their older pupils. The 
issue for Jan. 20 had a delightful article, 
“The Adventure of the Pact of Paris.’’ 
“A Call for the Doctor in Korea’’ (issue 
of Jan. 27) is a good missionary story. 

A member of the group receiving this 
paper might watch for such material and 
pass it on to those who will use it. 

The Wellspring costs $1 a year in single 
subscriptions, 22 cents a quarter to schools. 
Order from the Universalist Publishing 


House. 
* * 


EASTER MATERIAL II 
Dramatic Services 


The Burial of the Alleluia and the 
Burning of the Palms. A drama service 
for the beginning of Lent. Requires 
minister, assistant, alleluia choir, male 
choir and people as participants. Ser- 
vice compiled from medieval service por- 
traying solemn burial of ‘“‘Alleluia’’? (Joy) 
on Ash Wednesday, and the burning of 
the Palm Sunday garlands of the past year. 
Suitable especially for an Ash Wednesday 
service. ; 

The Boy Bishop and Tollite Portas. 
A service for Palm Sunday, Ascension 
Day or the children’s Easter festival. 
A combination of medieval ceremonies of 
Toliite Portas—(‘“Lift up your heads, O 
ye Gates’) and The Boy Bishop—the 
first, based on the 24th Psalm, a cere- 
mony for opening the doors of the church, 
and the second the exaltation of the hum- 
blest choir boy to the bishop’s chair. Re- 
quires minister, angel, adult choir, chil- 
dren’s choir and people as participants. 
Impressive, dignified and with a real 
message. 

Quem Quaeritis. An adaptation of the 
earliest liturgical drama of the Christian 
Church, with three episodes giving the 
ceremonial of the cross. Participants— 
the choir, four monastics, three women, 
Peter, John, and angel. A beautiful ser- 
vice for churches desiring the early church 
spirit and wording. Written in excellent 
taste. 

(Three services listed from Old Time 
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Church Drama adapted by Rey. Phillips 
E. Osgood. Harperand Brothers. $1.75.) 
The Resurrection, by Rosamond Kim- 
ball. Biblical material arranged in dra- 
matic form on plan of a mystery play. 
Bach’s Passion music and Easter carols 
are used. Simple and beautiful service 
for young people. Requires seventeen 
participants. Price 50 cents. 

The Triumph of Love. An Easter 
Service by Margaret Slattery. Pilgrim 
Press. 1917. Single copy six cents. 
Songs and Responses for Sunday school 
with brief dramatic service for dozen or 
more young people, showing triumph of 
love over fear and death. 

* * 
SOMETHING NEW IN THE* HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


In obedience to the suggestion of the 
Convention at Ferry Beach last summer, 
we have published a new Home Depart- 
ment leaflet giving a reading list for 
parents. A letter has been sent to all 
Home Department superintendents, sug- 
gesting the extension of the department 
among parents of young children. The 
reading list is to be furnished to these 
new recruits with the request that a record 
be kept of all reading along the line of re- 
ligion and child training. Parents are 
free to choose their own books or maga- 
zines, if others please them more than 
these named on the list. “It is also sug- 
gested that they study the Home Depart- 
ment Quarterly or the textbooks in use 
by the children of their own family. 

It is hoped by this method to largely 
increase the membership of the Home 
Department and also to help parents to a 


better understanding of their tasks. Local 
Home Department superintendents are 
asked to lead off in this work, but the 
material will be gladly sent to any person 
interested in good reading for parents. 
Now is the time for schools that have 
never had a Home Department to organize 
along these new lines. Other groups in- 
cluding parents will find the reading list 
helpful. May we send you some of them? 

The motto of the new leaflet is this: 
“Keep thou an open door between thy 
child’s life and thine own.’’ A good mot- 
to, is it not? 

* * 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BORROW? 


At the recommendation of Miss Martha 
Fischer, Editor of the Sunday School Helper, 
the General Sunday School Association 
has added to its Loan Library the fol- 
lowing: 

The Faith of Honest Doubt, by Sher- 
wood Eddy. 

Religion and Social Justice, by Sherwood 
Eddy. 

Why Not Try Christianity? by Samuel 
Zane Batten. 

The Sword and the Cross, by Kirby Page. 

They are available for your reading 
under the usual rules. 

* * 


ANOTHER NEW SCHOOL 


On the first Sunday of his pastorate at 
Hardwick, Mass., Rev. Henry A. Park- 
hurst had something to say about a Sun- 
day school. On the second Sunday he said 
something more. On the third Sunday, 
Jan. 13, 1929, an organization service was 
held, at which over twenty were present. 
Four persons volunteered as teachers and 
one other will teach if needed. We call 
that a good start, and we are pleased with 
these ministers who from the very begin- 
ning show their faith in the importance 
of religious education. “It can hardly be 
a large school under the conditions,”’ says 
Mr. Parkhurst, “‘but I am believing that 
it is going to be a good one.’’ 

* * 

My small neighbor came for lunch. 
When I spread the table in the kitchen he 
asked why we didn’t eat in the dining 
room. I replied, ‘We do when we have 
company.”’ 

He was thoughtful a moment and said, 
“Well, isn’t I that?’’—Selected. 

* * 

Helen, aged four, sings a great deal. 
One day she tried to accompany herself 
on the piano but, being unable to play or 
sing correctly, her music was extremely 
discordant. After playing a few moments 
she began to cry. 

“Why are you crying?” 
mother. 

“Oh,” sobbed the little one, ‘I can’t 
make it match!’’—Exchange. 


asked her 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


All Souls.—The 
death of Mr. Julius 
De Long, for many 
years one of the most 
interested and gener- 
ous supporters of All 
Souls Church, is a 
serious blow. Mr. De 
Long in his will made 
a bequest of $5,000 to the church for its 
endowment fund and $1,000 to the Sun- 
day school. Nothing, however, can take 
the place of his sound judgment, his op- 
timism and enthusiasm and the contagion 
of his loyal spirit. Attendance at morning 
service and in the other branches of the 
church work is showing a slow but steady 
increase in spite of the worst epidemic of 
sickness in Brooklyn during many years. 
Dr. Grose reports that he has made’more 
than 150 parish calls during the month of 
January. Nearly all of these were calls 
upon the sick. The “Come to Church 
Campaign’? Committee will continue its 
vigorous work up to and including Easter. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Grose a new 
“circle’’ of the Women’s League is being 
formed and starts off with a large mem- 
bership and most encouraging prospects. 
This is the fifth circle that Mrs. Grose 
with the help of leaders in the Women’s 
League has succeeded in organizing in the 
last four years. Each one represents a 
real addition to the efficiency of the 
women’s work in the church. A total 
of nearly seventy-five women have been 
added to the list of active workers. A 
recent entertainment by the Women’s 
League called ‘‘The Old Maid’s Conven- 
tion’’ was largely actended and very suc- 
cessful. The appearance of the ladies 
dressed in what a few years ago would 
have been regarded as the height of 
fashion was greeted with screams of 
laughter. The question in many minds 
was, ‘‘Will the costumes of to-day look as 
absurd and outlandish twenty-five years 
hence?”’ The final report on the Christ- 
mas offering was $1,258. This is several 
times as large as the largest previous 
Christmas offering ever received. * * 
Good Tidings.—This society has suffered 
a distinct loss in the death of Mr. John W. 
Moore, a trustee. Mr. Moore was an in- 
tense believer in his faith, devoted to his 
church and generous in his gifts. He was 
a layman in whom his fellow Universalists 
had just pride. The funeral service was 
held Sunday, Jan. 27, Mr. Lalone officiat- 
ing. At the service, Feb. 3, Rev. Phillips 
Thayer of Canton preached. Rev. Emer- 
son H. Lalone, pastor for the past five 
years, commenced the work of his new 
pastorate at Canton, Feb. 3. At a farewell 
dinner tendered Mr. Lalone the society 
gave him a book-case and showered him 
with good wishes. * * Washington 


City Letter 


Heights.—Arthur S. MacDaniel, long a 
supporter of the church, has been elected 
president, William Strauss, representative 
of the young people, vice-president, Dea- 
con Harry W. Congdon secretary, and 
Stuart A. Ryder treasurer. A Welfare 
Superintendent has been elected, Mrs. 
Phoebe Nash. Superintendent of Girls’ 
Work, Mrs. Henry I. Buser. Young 
People’s Social Club, Mrs. Landon Ryder, 
leader. The pastor, Rev. C. J. Harris, has 
fifteen assistants for the Boys’ Work, with 
branch posts in Maplewood, N. J., two in 
Harlem, two in the Bronx, one of which is 
in St. Anthony’s Catholic Church. Our 
question is, how long can we afford to hold 
our property? One of New York’s largest 
banks with seventy branches has bought 
properties adjoining the church. A new 
fifteen million dollar theater is going up 
within three blocks. The Broadway 
Tabernacle is five blocks away, while all 
property, including the church, along the 
new bridge approach has greatly appreciat- 
ed in price. Sunday services have more 
than doubled this winter, over any pre- 
vious year. A regular preaching service 
proves more popular than any special 
program of entertainment. Recent ser- 
mons published included “Back to Ju- 
daism,’’ a denunciation of the missionary 
work among Jews by those who have not 
yet assimilated the teaching of Micah on 
justice, mercy and walking with God; 
“Our Navy, the Police of the Sea,’’ ad- 
vocating a larger navy as opposed to the 
sentiment that would have our country do 
away with the “police of the sea.’’ The 
published statements that the new ‘‘Broad- 
way Tabernacle,’ the six million dollar 
church-apartment building, will over- 
shadow all churches of the Heights gives 
no one any concern. Published statements 
that “no church on the Heights has ever 
made a special effort. for boys and that 
there are but two or three churches here,’’ 
and that “the small church must go,”’ 
have stimulated rather than hurt the work 
of all churches here. The pastor finds 
himself a welcome member of the Minis- 
ters’ Association. * * Southold.—Rev. 
Roscoe A. Walters of Montclair, N. J., 
preached for two Sundays in January. 
His sermons were thoughtful and interest- 
ing. Good congregations were present in 
spite of the prevalence of the “flu’’ and 
cold weather. A junior choir is being 
formed, and will take charge of the musical 
service once a month. * * Middletown. 
—The new Fortnightly Auxiliary of ladies 
had a successful card party in January. 
The church school entertained at supper 
the Superintendents’ Association. A very 
enjoyable Y. P. C. U. meeting was held 
when one of the older members arranged a 
‘‘Memory Meeting’’—all parts of the 
service, hymns, prayers, responsive psalm, 


and discussion, being done by memory. 
The young people had a fine social with 
President McKinnon. The Women’s Aid 
and Mission Circle will entertain the 
churches of the city on Feb. 15 in an an- 
nual Day of Prayer for Missions. A 
mission tea was held in the home of the 
president in January to discuss mission 
work and to raise money for our mission 
work. Several minor improvements have 
been added to our parish, including new 
lighting fixtures at two doorways, im- 
proved lighting of the auditorium and in 
cellarways. * * ‘‘The Little Mothers,’’ 
an association of consecrated women, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Frank Oliver 
Hall, maintaining a rest-home at White- 
side, Long Island, for poor mothers and 
children, recently held a bazaar at the 
Hotel Roosevelt that netted over $5,000. 
* * The Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. had 
its annual reception and banquet at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, Feb. 1. 
Mr. Addison L. Marvin presided. Words 
of greeting came from Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
R. Settgas, Rev. E. W. Whippen and Rey. 
L. H. Garner. The principal address, 
which was warmly commended, was de- 
livered by Rev. E. M. Lawrence Gould of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem. He 
justified the skepticism of youth as natural 
and healthy. ‘‘A lot of time has been wast- 
ed in theological debate about whether 
Christ is divine or not,’’ said Mr. Gould. 
“The trouble is often that we try to un- 
derstand things through the wrong set of 
faculties, like seeing a symphony concert 
and not using the ears. No one can prove 
that the music of Beethoven is better 
than that of Irving Berlin. You can not 
prove that your mother loves you. The 
existence of God does not have to be 
proved. One can see a divine figure with 
the eyes of the soul.’’ Rev. John MacKin- 
non, president of the National Union, 
spoke to an interested group of unioners at 
the Church of Good Tidings on Jan. 8. 
Mr. MacKinnon spoke with persuasive 
power of the work of the National Union, 
and of its present day needs. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance, which met at the 
Divine Paternity, Jan. 11, had the largest 
attended meeting of the winter. An ad- 
dress by Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., on 
“The Influence of Art and Music upon 
Character,’’ was greatly enjoyed. The 
music was of high order. * * Chapin 
Home preachers for February are Rev. 
Andrew Magill, D. D. (10th) and Rev. J. 
Allison MacRury (24th). * * Divine Pa- 
ternity.—Mr. Potter is delivering a 
course of modern inspirational sermons. 
Themes: ‘‘God in Man—the Method of 
Creation,’ ‘‘“God in Man—the Pledge of 
Freedom,”’ ‘‘God in Man—the Faith of 
Jesus,’ “God in Man—the Hope of 
Glory.’’ The latest book study service 
presented “‘The Great Galilean,’’ a life of 
Jesus by Robert Keable. Chapin Home 
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Auxiliary No. 2 gave a theater party for. 
the benefit of the home on Jan. 29. * * 
Our Father.—At the January meeting of 
the Men’s Club, Mr. Rorke, Superin- 
tendent of Station B, Brooklyn post- 
office, gave an illuminating talk upon the 
work of the office. At the February month- 
ly supper the guest and speaker was Rey. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Lansing, 
Michigan, has been appointed chairman 
of the year-round publicity work of the 
Community Welfare Fund of Lansing. 
Sixteen agencies participate in the fund, 
which amounts to nearly $200,000 an- 
nually. Mr. Reamon was selected re- 
cently one of three representatives of 
Lansing Area, Boy Scouts of America, to 
attend the Annual Conference of Region 
No. 7, held in Chicago. 


The churches of Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches, unite in religious services 
every day except Saturday and Sunday 
during Lent and every day of Holy Week. 
Eminent preachers like Dean Brown of 
Yale, Dr. Sherrill of Trinity, Bishop 
Anderson, Dr. Clausen of Syracuse, and 
Bishop Slattery are on the list of speakers. 
Universalists are represented by Presi- 
dent John A. Cousens of Tufts College, 
who speaks at the three-hour service at 
the Old South Meeting-house on Good 
Friday. Unitarians are represented by 
the Rey. Abbot Peterson. 


Rev. Herbert R. Livingston is the minis- 
ter of the United Church (Congregational- 
Universalist) at Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
Miss Alice M. Loop is the director of re- 
ligious education. 


Rev. Hendrik Vossema of Medford be- 
gan his ninth year of service there Feb. 3. 
In connection with the celebration of the 
anniversary the Medford Mercury ran a 
long illustrated article, relating the story 
of the progress made during his pastorate. 
The church will celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary in 1931. 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne is making a 
good recovery from a severe attack of 
grippe. 

Rey. Joseph Henry Crooker, D. D., has 
gone to Texas. His mail at present goes 
in care of his son, Rev. Orin Crooker, 
7211 Summit St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker of Swampscott 
has accepted a call to Waltham, Mass. 
He will begin his work on March 1. 


Rev. Harry F. Fister will preach on 
Sunday, Feb. 17, at Milford, Mass., on 
“Twenty Years a Preacher in Milford.” 
Mr. Fister’s pastorate is the longest in the 
nearly one hundred and fifty years of the 
Milford church, and he is senior pastor of 
all churches of Milford and neighboring 


George A. Clarke, pastor of Emmanuel 
Baptist Church. Plans are being made for 
a campaign to add one hundred new 
members to the society. The president of 
the board of trustees, Mr. John G. Mur- 
ray, is in charge. For the relief of Dr. 
Tsuga of Tokyo, this church gave $150. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


towns. He has for many years been 
chairman of the local Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which includes ten churches, and was 
recently elected vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee of eleven, which is 
to carry out the one hundredth and fiftieth 
anniversary of Milford. 


Rey. John Edwin Price of the A. Nash 
Company, Cincinnati, has joimed the 
Congregational church of Walnut Hill, 
Cincinnati. : 

Mrs. Carl F. Henry of Pasadena, Cal., 
writes us that several hundred letters 
and telegrams of sympathy have come to 
her and her daughter, Miss Helen Henry, 
by all of which they are deeply touched and 
for all of which they are most grateful. 


Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., who recently underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, is making a good 
recovery, and returned to her home last 
week. 

Alabama 

Camp Hill.—Rev. Harold Scott, pastor. 
The church is engaged in the task of rais- 
ing money to reset the beautiful memorial 
windows. Work on the windows already 
has begun. Also painting, plumbing and 
decorating is going on in the parsonage 
with the arrival of Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
Scott. 

Florida 

Jacksonville—Rev. J. C. Coleman, 
D. D., pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) recently held, reports were 
made which showed progress along all 
lines. The two outstanding features of 
the year’s work were having the church 
on the regular city church radio schedule, 
and the organizing of liberal religious 
groups at Tallahassee, St. Augustine and 
Gainesville, where services are held twice 
monthly. The following were elected to 
the board of directors: Mr. Henry Sawyer, 
chairman, Mr. A. D. Stevens, vice-chair- 
mna, Mr. H. G. S. Starkweather, Mrs. 
Louise Fletcher Kemp, Mr. Andrew Lin- 
gren, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Watts, Mr. Matthew Cole- 
man. Finance Committee: Mr. John E. 
Harris, Jr., chairman, Mr. Henry Sawyer, 
Mr. M. L. Osteen, Dr. Thos. E. Buckman, 
Mrs. Carrie Chastain, Mr. Eliot Wacker. 
Treasurer, Mr. John E. Harris; clerk, Mr. 
H. G. Starkweather. Dr. James C. Cole- 
man was re-elected minister, and Mrs. 
Mary Lillie Coleman associate minister. 
It was also annouaced at the meeting that 


Dr. George F. Patterson, of Boston, Mass., 
Field Secretary for the American Unitarian 
Association, who is on his annual visita- 
tion trip to the liberal churches of Florida, 
would speak twice at the United Liberal 
Church. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The New Year was ushered in by 
the ringing of the Madeline chimes from 
the western tower of the church, the bells 
pealing out upon the midnight air a group 
of old-time familiar hymds and tunes, 
under the hand of Robert Hutchins, 
master of the chimes. The chimes were 
presented to the church at the time of its 
rebuilding after the Bangor fire, by Mrs. 
James Adams, in memory of her daughter, 
Madeline. Our church participated in 
the activities of the twenty-first annual 
Convocation Week which was held at the 
Hammond St. Congregational Church, 
January 21-25, by the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Smith, arrangements were made to broad- 
cast the evening lectures over our church 
radio station. This enabled many within a 
radius of WABI to hear some of the most 
notable speakers in the country. A get- 
together meeting. and supper for the 
Congregational and Universalist ministers 
was held at our church on Wednesday 
evening of Convocation Week. Rev. 
Stanley Manning presided. Dr. Smith 
gave the welcome and President Warren J. 
Moulton, of the seminary, addressed the 
meeting. A supper was served by the 
ladies of the Floral and Aid Society, who 
also served a luncheon on the following 
day for the Universalist ministers’ con- 
ference, which was held at the church. 
During January we have welcomed to the 
pulpit Rev. Wayne L. Robinson of the 
First Baptist Church, and Rev. Ralph F. 
Blanning of the Unitarian church, who 
exchanged with Dr. Smith at the Sunday 
morning service, the latter exchange be- 
ing in accordance with the usual custom in 
the churches following Convocation Week. 
The first in the winter series of Sunday 
evening WABI concerts was held at the 
church January 20. New equipment, 
consisting of tables and wall racks, has 
been purchased by the church school and 
placed in the kindergarten room. Miss 
Ruth Mayo Getchell died Jan. 10 after a 
lingering illness borne patiently for more 
than a year. The church feels deeply the 
loss of this loyal young member. Miss 
Getchell was a member of the church 
school, Young People’s Christian Union, 
and Clara Barton Guild, and she will be 
missed by a wide circle of friends. We 
also deplore the death of Mrs. Edith Mer- 
rill, widow of the late John N. Merrill, 
for many years a regular attendant at 
church. We were saddened by the un- 
expected news of the recent death of Rev 
Carl French Henry; D. D. Dr. Henry was 
pastor of this church prior to the coming 
of Dr. Smith. 
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Michigan 

Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. At a Bohemian Supper on Jan. 
31, the assembly room of the church was 
crowded to the doors. A splendid program 
was enjoyed and a spirit of cordial fellow- 
ship prevailed. A plan is now under con- 
sideration for the formation of a Univer- 
salist Club, for the purpose of building up 
the social side of our church life. Late 
in December our church suffered a dis- 
tinct loss in the death of two of our finest 
men, both of them staunch beltevers in 
and supporters of the Universalist church 
and faith—Mr. J. W. Bailey and Mr. 
George H. Harris. Mr. Bailey had been 
a life-long member of the church. For 
many years he assisted in the music and, 
at the time of his death, was a deacon. 
In his will, the sum of $5,000 was be- 
queathed the First Universalist Church of 
Lansing. Mr. Harris had been long 
identified with the Universalist church. 
He came from a long line of Universalists 
whose residence was in New York State. 
The children of these men, with their 
families, are now among the most active 
supporters of the Lansing church. The 
next event of unusual importance in our 
schedule is the Fathers’ and Sons’ Ban- 
quet on Feb. 12. An attendance campaign 
is being tried in our church school and will 
be continued until Children’s Day, when 
medais will be awarded the winners. 
The Lansing church is probably one of the 
few churches in which an accurate, name 


by name, record of attendance is being 


kept. On their own initiative, members 
of the board of trustees are carrying on a 
ten weeks’ campaign, mainly for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in the Sunday 
morning services. Each week some mem- 
ber of the board sends a letter on his busi- 
ness or personal stationery to those who 
were absent on the previous Sunday. There 
is no chiding; for the most part the ex- 
pression is one of regret. Announcement 
of coming events is made and the topic for 
the coming Sunday is given. The first 
of these letters went out one month ago. 
Since that time the attendance at morn- 
ing worship has increased 35 per cent. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 216) 

(This briefest possible summary does 
injustice to the carefully framed statement, 
for which we must refer the reader to the 
book.) 

Dr. Fiske faces squarely the more recent 
proposals to amend the legal forms of mar- 
riage and brings the proponents of com- 
panionate marriages to the bar not of 
sentiment but of facts. “The saddest 
argument against the companionate is 
the discarded wife, who fails to pass the 
final examination, and is left alone, de- 
spoiled of her youthful charm and wifely 
dignity.” 

We wish the title had brought out more 
definitely that this book deals with the re- 


ligious aspects of the changing family. 
The book deserves a title that gives it, 
among the many discussions of the family 
now appearing, the distinctive place it 
really deserves. 
H.E.B.S. 
a: 
A USEFUL WORK 

Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, editor of 
the “American Art Annual,’’ which is be- 
ing brought out under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts, has just 
seen the first volume of this publication 
through the press. It is the only com- 
plete book of reference published dealing 
with contemporary activities in the field 
of art in the United States. It contains 
a directory of art teachers and art su- 
pervisors in the public schools, a necrology, 
a detailed list of fellowships and scholar- 
ships available in the schools of the coun- 


try, significant events in the world of art, 
and a description of the bequests made 
the past year to art museums and other 
institutions for the purpose of promoting 
art, amounting in all to $13,000,000. Mrs. 
McGlauflin, who is a member of the Na- 
tional Board of the W. N. M. A. is now 
living at 1757 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
PUBLIC MEETING— W. U. M. S. 


The Public Meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society at Lynn 
on Thursday, March 7, will be most in- 
teresting and helpful. The women of the 
Pullman Mission are making plans for a 
large number. Some of the features are 
solos by Mrs. Bertha Lowell Macmillan, 
the regular soprano of the church. The 
organist, Mrs. Alice Newhall Cook, will 
give a short program at the beginning of 


New Evening 
Telephone Rates 


Out-of-town telephone calls by number, at 
evening rates, may now be made an hour 
and a half earlier than before. 


Formerly, full day rates applied until 8:30 P. M. 


Now, evening rates apply as early as 7:00 P. M. 


These new evening rates, which continue 
until 8:30 P. M,, are substantially lower 
than the corresponding day rates. Generally 
speaking, they range from twenty to twenty- 


five per cent. less. 


Evening rates apply only to station-to-station 


calls, best made by number. 


Particular person 


calls take full day rates, whatever the hour. 


Evening rates are subject to a 35 cent minimum. 


Unless the day rate is more than 35 cents, there 


is no lower evening rate. 


Put another way, 


evening rates apply on distances of more than 


forty miles. 


Between 7:00 P.M. and 8:30 P. M., we have 
been handling at full day rates about 3000 
toll calls aday which will benefit directly, as 
will all new business between these hours. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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the afternoon session. Dr. Rose, the 
pastor, will bring us a short message. 
Rey. Laurine Freeman will bring a’ final 
program with demonstrations of “‘Africa’’ 
—our study this year. 

A debate, “Resolved: that the money- 
raising projects of the Mission Circle are 
more important than its educational pro- 
gram,’’ will be given by Miss Alice En- 
bom for the affirmative, and Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle for the negative. This will 
be not only interesting but unique. You 
will certainly want to hear it. 

Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, now associate 
secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions,.and who 
has spent eight years in India, will speak 
on “Building a New India on the Old.”’ 

Public Meetings Committee. 
* * 
BIRTHDAY OF DR. H,. S. WHITMAN 
(Continued from page 149) 
wick, Me., and All Souls Church, Port- 
land, Me. 

Dr. Whitman passed in review the gi- 
gantic struggle when Joseph Cook stood 
forth as the doughty champion of the old- 
time orthodoxy and was met by such 
stalwart prophets of a new day as Bush- 
nell, Munger, Beecher, and Farrar from 
across the sea. Because of that titanic 
struggle, the atmosphere was cleared and 
a new day of freedom began. 

Dr. Whitman expressed his conviction, 
after a careful consideration of all factors 
in the case, that the Universalist Church is 
stronger in Maine to-day than it was fifty 
years ago. But whatever may be our 
relative strength as a church, the funda- 
mental principles on which our church 
stands—the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the consequent brotherhood of all 
His children—is by far a more regnant 
power in the hearts andlivesofmen. We 
would gladly have our church become a 
dominant power in the world. But, after 
all, the great thing that should concern us 
is that the underlying principles of the 
Divine Master should become a dominant 
power in this needy distracted world. 


Notices 


8 OSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 
At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 
The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 


portance, who speak with authority in their several. 


fields, and whom we are highly privileged to br able 
to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
possible attendance. 
Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, “Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” 
As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 
Flint M. Bissell, Secretary. 
* + 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., on Feb. 28, 


1929, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Miss 
Ethel A. Knapp “‘as to her fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
tae 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, Monday, Jan. 28, 1929, the following action 
was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Douglas H. Robbins as 
of Dee. 27, 1928, and Fred H. Miller, for one year. 

Noted ordination of Orin A. Stone on Dec. 16, 1928. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. G. H. Howes by Ver- 
mont, 

Accepted Rey. Robert M. Rice on transfer from 
Maine and Rev. Lester L. Lewis on transfer from 
Vermont. 

Granted license for one year to Benjamin B. 
Hersey. 

Granted ordained eclergyman’s license for one 
year to Rev. C. H. Valentine. 

Authorized ordination of William A. Haney. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
“4 


MID-WEST Y. P. C. U. AND STATE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL RALLY 


The annual Mid-West Y. P. C. U. and State 
Sunday School Rally will be held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 23 and 24, be- 
ginning at 1 p. m. Saturday. At 1.30 there will be 
a conference on young people’s and Sunday school 
problems, with Rev. Harold Lumsden of Stockton, 
Ill., Miss Dorothy Tilden of Detroit, Mich., Rev. 
Helen Line Case of Galesburg, Ill., Dr. George 
Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, and others participat- 
ing. 

The Rally banquet will be held at 6.30 p. m. 
Saturday, Rev. Sidney Esten of Indianapolis toast- 
master. Following the banquet there will be danc- 
ing. 

The Sunday morning sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Roger Etz, D. D., Exeeutive Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. The closing ser- 
vice of the Rally will be at 2 p. m. Sunday, with 
Rev. Harold Lumsden and Miss Dorothy Tilden as 
the speakers. 

The people of Central Church will provide lodg- 
ing and breakfast free of charge. The charge for the 
banquet will be fifty eents and for the Sunday din- 
ner fifty cents. 

Large delegations from Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, 
with scattered delegates from other states, are ex- 
pected. The pastor and people of Central Church 
extend a most cordial invitation to all young people 
of the Middle West to attend this rally. 

* 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 19. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman accepted on 
transfer from Maine. 

Jan. 30. Rev. Harriet Evans Druley accepted on 
transfer from New York. 

Rev. W. M. Lawrence of Norwalk, Ohio, being 
engrossed in secular business, voluntarily tendered 
his resignation to the Fellowship Committee Jan. 
19, 1929. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
x * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon accepted on transfer 
from New Hampshire. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
transferred to Ohio, Rev. Robert Rice to Massa- 
chusetts. Approved license of George A. Riley is- 
sued by Massachusetts. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x * 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 

The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
public school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 


privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 
programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 East 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the agency of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Headquarters. 
* ee 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The February meeting of the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union will be held Wednesday, Feb. 20, 
at the First Universalist Church, Forest Street, 
Medford, Mass. Directors’ Meeting at 6 p. m., 
supper 6.40, evening program 7.45. 

Speaker at the evening meeting, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, minister of the First Unitarian Parish of 
Milton, subject, ““The Child and the Church.” 

The soloist for the evening meeting will be Miss 
Queenie Geraird. 

cae 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harriet Druley 
to Ohio, Jan. 12, 1929. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Charles W. Whitcomb 


Charles W. Whitcomb, whose life had been spent 
almost entirely in the town of Cavendish, Vt., died 
at his home here on Monday, Feb. 4, after a week’s 
illness with bronchial pneumonia. He was born in 
Rutland, Oct. 15, 1854, the son of Asa W. and Eliz- 
abeth (Hill) Whitcomb. Within a few years the 
family moved to Cavendish, and there, except for 
attendance at Rutland high school and the old 
Green Mountain Academy at South Woodstock, he 
grew up. After working for a short time in Burling- 
ton, he came home and was employed in the town 
bank of Proctorsville, later being made cashier, a 
position which he held for forty-five years, until he 
retired in 1923. 

His wife, Nellie (Ward), to whom he was married 
in 1887, has been dead since 1906, and for years his 
home has been kept by his wife’s sister, Mrs. Fan- 
nie W. Raymentoni He leaves one brother, George 


W. Whitcomb, of Bellows Falls, also a nephew and L 


niece, Dana and Lula Whitcomb, a nephew, Ralph 
Ward, and a niece, Marion Raymenton. 

Charles Warren Whitcomb will be remembered 
by all who knew him as a man who was invariably 
kind—every one’s friend. Through the many years 


at the Black River National Bank he advised, helped - 


and served his business associates and his neigh- 
bors. A Democrat in a Republican community, it 
was proof that he held the confidence of all when his 
townspeople sent him twice to the State Legisla- 
ture as their Representative. The highest ranks 
of Masonry had long claimed him. He belonged to 
the Lafayette Blue Lodge, Okeme Royal Arch 
Chapter, of which he was a Past High Priest, Ver- 
mont Commandery and the Vermont Consistory. 
More than this, he had been since 1892 a 33d degree 
Mason, and at the time of his death there were 
but two men in all Vermont who had held that 
honor longer than he. One on whom family and 
friends alike could depend, Charles Whitcomb never 
failed them, and just as in life he held the highest 
offices that his townspeople and his brother Masons 
could give, so he will hold in their memories the 
place of honor. 

Mr. Whitcomb was a life-long Universalist and a 
member of the Universalist parish of Cavendish. 
He was deeply interested in the parish and took 


an active interest in the work. 
rear Look up your Old 


CASH PAID sities ier oe 


from envelopes. Will Biers prompt remittance. 
E. M. LAING, 1295 Prospect Street, 
La Jolla, California. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St.; Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y -| 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Ka: 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk && Co. 


for Old Envelopes and Stamp 


nsae 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. > ghar A 
79 Sudbury St. 


' EEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mzss. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. Im envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


4 The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society | 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of 3 comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
Women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 « day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Woarceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 
CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 
ROGER 8S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
aa JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For eatalogue, address the Dean of the respective _ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee] 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 


- laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cof Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 

“For the past decade,’’ declared the 
grouch, ‘‘women have heen neglecting the 
home more or less.’’ 

“Well,’’ said the woman, “if we keep 
that up about 6,000 years, we’ll be about 
square with the men, won’t we?” 

After considering awhile he did not at- 
tempt to refute her statement.—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 

* * 

It reminds us of what Miss Kate 
Sproehnle said when she was asked for 
the tenth time to contribute to the fund 
for Be-Kind-to-Animals Week. ‘‘It’d be 
cheaper,’’ said Miss §S., ‘‘to buy a horse 
and be kind to it.”—F., P. A. in the New 
York World. 

* * 

“Jack,’’ said the plumber’s wife as he 
was leaving home on a hurry call, ‘‘bring 
me a jar of cold cream from the drug-store 
when you come hack for the tools you’re 
forgetting.’’—Druogists Circular. 

* * 

Reporter: ‘‘How did you prepare your- 
self for the hardships of an Arctic expe- 
dition?’ 

Explorer: “‘I rode all over New England 
in a rumble seat.’’—Life. 

* ok 

“T have somebody’s lawnmower.’’ 

“Whose?’’ 

“That’s what I want to know. Id like 
to return it and borrow a snow-shovel.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

First Dub: “I just bumped my crazy 
bone.”’ 

Second Dub: “Just comb your hair right 
and the bump won’t show.’ —Hzchange. 

* * 

We are suspicious of any man who can 
remember to mail his wife’s letters or 
empty the pan under the refrigerator.— 
Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Almost any time now we may expect to 
see the restaurants retaliate by putting 
in a line of drugs and toilet articles.— 
Louisville Times. 

* * 

Miss Mina Norris was the fortunate 
winner of the twelve free greasings offered 
by the Callaway Service Station.—Ala- 
bama paper. 

* * 

Restaurants don’t throw away their 
stale bread. 

The proof of that is in the pudding.— 
Life. 

* * 
waste-basket must embitter a cir- 
cular letter that has crossed the country 
in a plane.—Akron Beacon-Journal. 
* * 

Man on Way to Italy to See Family 
Killed.— Headlines in a Pittsburgh paper. 
* * 

Improved chicken ranch with dance 
hall.—Ad in the Oklahoma City Times. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


AN EDITOR WHO REALLY SEES THE WORLD 

The editor who ean still find time—and, after a few years on the tripod, inclina- 
tion—for cruising among trees and streams, farms and little towns and the folk who dwell 
therein, is a rare bird—and a noble. : 

John van Schaick, Jr., is just such an editor. Almost every week his paper, The 
Christian Leader, carries a “Cruising” article, and every so often these are gathered into a 
book. The latest of these is ‘“Nature Cruisings to the Old Home Town and the Little 
Hill Farm.’’ 

It will delight any old boy of forty and up who was raised where nature had a chance, 
and who now for his sins or his sustenance must live and work among the huge artificiali- 
ties of a city. 

The scenes of the book are widely varied—the ‘“‘lower tier’’ of New York counties 
west of Albany, the Potomac, Boston and roundabout, down in Maine, ““Egypt’’ in Illinois, 
North Carolina, Cap Cod and still other highly contrasting places. 

But the variety is not so much in the range of these van Schaick cruisings as in the 
cruiser’s never-wearying eye. He sees what everybody else sees, and then discovers 
beauties and oddities, margins and remainders, which were quite invisible to the rest of 
us until he pointed them out. 

His friends were wise who insisted on this book. It is not good that all the spoil of 
such a cruiser’s voyages should be spent—and swiftly lost—in the columns of a period- 
ical, which perforce is displaced within a few days to make room for its equally short- 
lived successor.—The Northwestern Christian Advocate, January 24, 1929. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House | 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historica] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


